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THE OATH IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


JOHN A. WILSON 


His article examines the use of the 

oath in pharaonic Egypt, its func- 

tion and acceptance in legal and ad- 
ministrative procedures, and its employ- 
ment in ordinary life outside of official 
process. With a few exceptions, such as 
cases 11, 26, and 121-25, the material is 
drawn from texts of the third and second 
millennia B.c.' Through the accident of 
survival, about two-thirds of the cases 
presented below come from the Late Em- 
pire (1350-1100 B.c.), a fact which must 
be remembered in the assessment of con- 
clusions. 

Certain definitions of our terms must 
be set as the preliminary for the study.’ 
The oath is taken as a solemn appeal to 
divine authority, a god, gods, or the 

‘A study of the oath in later times is given in 
the doctoral dissertation by E. Seidl, Der Eid im 
ptolemdischen Recht (Munich, 1929), and in the same 


author’s Der Eid im rémisch-dgyptischen Provinzial- 
recht (Munich, 1933-35). 


* The definitions are those of the 1943 edition of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, with slight 
modifications for the ancient Egyptian setting. It has 
not been the intent of this article nor is it within the 
competence of the writer to use the precise inflections 
of modern legal terminology. The original manuscript 
of the article has greatly benefited by the reading 
and criticism of a lawyer, Mr. Weightstill Woods, and 
of my colleagues, W . F. Edgerton and G. G. Cameron. 


pharaoh who was himself a god.’ This 
appeal is either assertory, confirming the 
truth of a statement or a declaration, or 
promissory, in witness of the inviolability 
of a promise or an undertaking. In other 
words, the assertory oath is an attestation 
with regard to the present or past, while 
the promissory oath is a vow with regard 
to the future. The material below has 
been classified into assertory oaths and 
promissory oaths. This promotes ease of 
reference, but it will be seen that such a 
classification does not conform to the 
wording or the functional validity of an 
oath in a legal or nonlegal setting. In par- 
ticular, cases 42-62 combine the assertory 

* None of these cases is taken as an affirmation, 
on the understanding that an affirmation is a ‘‘ solemn 
declaration made under the penalties of perjury, by a 
person who conscientiously declines taking an oath."’ 
Case 3 is addressed to a local noble, instead of a god, 
but it is clearly an extension of the oath addressed to 
the god-king, at a time when powerful nobles were 
usurping royal prerogatives. Cases “ and 14 do lack 


the specific address to a god, but it is assumed that 
they are also extensions of the normal oath to a god 


‘ For the distinction bet ween assertory and promis- 
sory oaths, see A. Scharff and E. Seidl, Binfahrung 
in die dgyptische Rechtageschichte bis sum Ende des 
Neuen Reiches. I. Juristischer Teil, von Erwin Seidl 
(‘“Mitinchner Aegyptologische Forschungen,’’ Heft 
10), p. 27, mn. 92; p. 29, n. 103. That study should be 
taken as the general legal setting for this article 
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and the promissory, in a protestation that 
the affirmant is telling the truth about 
past events, and that, if he is not, he 
agrees that he may be subject to a speci- 
fied future punishment. 

As a secondary classification, the ma- 
terial has been divided into juridical and 
nonjuridical cases. “Juridical’’ may be 
understood to mean: “having to do with 
law or with the administration of law and 
justice,” even though the oath is not 
necessarily taken in a court of law. The 
indicated presence of administering of- 
ficials or of attesting witresses is assumed 
to give such an oath the full sanction of 
law. Occasionally the legal authority is 
not clear and a case has been arbitrarily 
assigned. The nonjuridical oaths are those 
undertaken outside of a juridical setting 
in the above sense. They might be called 
emotional or exclamatory, as when the 
autobiography of a noble affirms his un- 
swerving fealty to the king, or when the 
pharaoh in the heat of battle calls upon 
the god to assist him against his enemies. 

An oath of fealty is understood to be 
an assumption of fidelity to a single indi- 
vidual, in distinction from an oath of 
allegiance, which would assume the duty 
of fidelity to a state or government. For 
example, our belief about case 78 is that 
the Asiatics assumed obligations with re- 
gard to the pharaoh of Egypt, rather than 
to Egypt itself. 

A few remarks must be made as pre- 
liminary to the translations. The Egyp- 
tian word translated “to swear’’ is ‘rk, 
perhaps originally related to a word ‘rk, 
“to wrap, bind.”’ The word translated 
“oath” was originally the verb ‘nh, ‘‘to 
live.” The translation ‘oath’ derives 
from the use of this word as the first ele- 
ment in a customary form of the oath: 
“As truly as lives for me the God (or 
King) X” or “As truly as lives the God 
(or King) X.”’ The precise history of this 
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clause and the development of its meaning 
may be open to some question.’ Another 
word used as the first element of an oath 
was the verb wh, “to endure’’: “As truly 
as endures the God (or King) X.”’ The 
word wh did not have as long a period of 
usage in the oath as did the word ‘nh, nor 
was its application so flexible. The verb 
‘nh, originally ‘‘to live,’ may sometimes 
be translated “‘to swear,’’ and the noun 
‘nh may be translated “oath,” even 
though its original meaning was “‘life.” 
However, the word wh experienced no 
such wide application. A third term for an 
oath, or for a particular kind of oath, was 
the two-word expression sdf} tr, which 
cannot be translated with any confidence. 
If it were used only of an oath of fealty 
(cases 78-79), its literal meaning might be 
“to provide for homage,” that is, “‘to 
undertake (the duty of) fealty,” but 
other uses (cases 39-41, 125) make a 
translation dubious, beyond the recogni- 
tion that this is a term used for an oath. 
With much reserve, we shall translate 
“lto undertake fealty’’ or “‘an under- 
taking of fealty'.’’ 

As already stated, the material has 
been gathered together under the two 
main headings of assertory and promis- 
sory oaths. Under each of these two head- 
ings, the nonjuridical instances are first 
presented and then the examples of those 
oaths taken under a juridical setting, that 
is, with explicit or implicit juridical pro- 
ceedings or registered witnesses. 

This distinction between a juridical and 
a nonjuridical oath may seem to be of 
minor importance in a state which was 
basically sacred, inasmuch as seculariza- 
tion and the impersonal authority of law 
were secondary to the personal authority 
of the god-king. It might be assumed that 


‘Cf. n. 13 below and the context against which it 
stands. 


* Half-brackets in this article inclose translations 
subject to question. 
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the extralegal protestation in the name of 
a king or of a god-king in itself invoked 
that deity as a witness and thus—in 
theory, at least—had a force as binding 
as though the oath were taken in court. 
Nevertheless, in principle the distinction 
between the nonjuridical and juridical 
oath aids in the objective sorting-out of 
the material, and it will be seen that the 
distinction has an actual validity for the 
Late Empire. The material is then gath- 
ered under the following heads: 


I. The Assertory Oath 

A. An Assertion of Truthful Speaking— 
not in a juridical setting (cases 1-10) 

B. An Assertion of the Truth of a Fact— 
not in a juridical setting; protestation 
that one has actually accomplished 
certain deeds or that certain specified 
facts are true (cases 11-21) 

C. An Assertion of Emotion—not in a 
juridical setting; exclamations which 
strengthen a protestation by an oath 
(cases 22-30) 

D. An Assertion of Truth in a Juridical 
Setting—oaths taken in court or under 
other formal legal sanctions (cases 
31-41) 

E. An Assertion of Truth under Penalty 
—the same as D, but with the addi- 
tion of a stated penalty in case of 
perjury (cases 42-62) 

. The Promissory Oath 

A. Not in a Juridical Setting—vows tak- 
en under various circumstances, but 
apparently not in connection with any 
juridical process (cases 63-75) 

B. An Oath of Fealty—vows of sub- 
mission and future fidelity, whether 
taken in court or not (cases 76-81) 

C. In a Burlesque of a Juridical Setting 
—taken from a mythological and 
humorous account of court proceed- 
ings and therefore not fully reliable 
(cases 82-85) 

D. A Promissory Oath in a Juridical 
Setting—vows taken under formal 
legal conditions (cases 86-114) 


III. Statements about the Oath in General— 
not quoted oaths, but references to the 
place of the oath in Egyptian life (cases 
115-30) 


I. THE ASSERTORY OATH 
A. AN ASSERTION OF TRUTHFUL SPEAKING 


The simplest form of this oath is: ‘‘As 
truly as King (or God) X lives to my 
benefit, I have told (am telling) the 
truth!’ None of the occurrences given 
under the present heading appears in 
juridical context, 

1. A Middle Kingdom statement of 
achievement was enforced by the oath: 
“As (King) Sen-Usert lives for me, I 
speak in truth!” 

2. Similarly the warrior Khu-Sebek 
claimed to have served King Sen-Usert 
III valiantly in battle and ended his 
claim with the words: ‘‘As Se(n)-Usert 
lives for me, I have spoken in truth!’’* 

3. In the feudal atmosphere of the 
Middle Kingdom, the oath might be 
taken in the name of a powerful local 
prince: ‘“‘As Neheri, son of Kemi, lives for 
me, I speak in truth!’’* 

4. A king’s claim to accomplishment 
was similarly affirmed with an oath by his 
divine father. Sen-Usert III ended a 
statement that he had defeated the Nubi- 
ans with the words: ‘‘As my father lives 
for me, I speak in truth, without a word 
of boasting therein issuing from my 
mouth !’’!® 

5. An Empire noble recounted the 
honors which he had received from the 
king. “I do not speak a lie in these 
(matters); the Two Lands are my wit- 
hesses. As Ptah, the Lord of Truth, the 
Lord of Memphis, lives, I have said this in 


‘Hatnub Graffito 49; R. Anthes, Die Felsin- 
achriften von Hatnud, p. 76 


*J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 1, 
§ 682; K. Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiicke, p. 83 


* Hatnub Graffito 22; Anthes, op. cit., p. 49 
© Breasted, op. cit., § 658; Sethe, op. cit., p. 84 
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truth, as he did it for me. The reward for 
being loyal to him is a happy lifetime.’’™ 

6. A Middle Kingdom official, having 
reported his success in mining activity in 
Sinai, ends his statement: “As I live 
(‘nh.i), I have spoken in truth!’ 

Now we have come to a point where the 
precise grammar and meaning are uncer- 
tain, because two forms are used: ‘nh.i 
and ‘nh n.i.'* Cases 1-4 followed the 
formula ‘nh n.i X, “As truly as X lives 
for me.’’ Case 5 omitted the dative: ‘nh X, 
“As truly as X lives.’”’ Now we come to a 
case where the first person singular is the 
subject of the verb ‘nh, apparently read- 
ing “As I live.” The verb ‘nh, “to live,” 
has already come to be used as the verb 
“to swear’ and as the noun “oath,” as 
indicated by cases 6-7. 

The difficulty lies in the alternative 
abbreviation, ‘nh n.i, “As truly as lives 
for me” (a god or king whose name no 
longer needs to be expressed?). Two solu- 
tions are possible. (a) Both ‘nh.i and 
‘nh n.i are abbreviations for the fuller 
formula, in which a god’s name had ap- 
peared; both of them implicitly invoke 
deity; and both “‘As I live’’ and “‘As lives 
for me” may legitimately be translated “I 
swear.”’ (b) The formula ‘nh.i has come 
to mean “I swear,” that is, “I invoke a 
deity,” but the formula ‘nh n.i, as in 
cases 7-11, belongs to the god who is first 
named in the context following: ‘‘As (the 
God) Re lives for me and loves me.’"* We 
shall here render rather narrowly: “As I 
live” and ‘‘As lives for me.”’ 

\! Leyden Stela V, 1: Leyden Museum, Beschreibung 


der dgyptischen Sammlung, VI, Pl. I; A. H. Gardiner, 
Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, I, 53. e 

12 Breasted, op. cit., § 727; A. H. Gardiner ard 
T. E. Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai, I, Pl. XVII, 
53:16. — 

13Cf. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, § 218, and 
Supplement, p. 8 

14 I owe this second suggestion to Professor Edger- 
ton. The suggestion is probably correct, but I leave 
the texts in a more restricted translation to show the 
visible correspondence of °nh.t and °nh n.t. 


7. In the annals of Thut-mose III, the 
pharaoh insists that he has not exagger- 
ated in telling what he did for the god. 
“‘As lives for me, as Re loves me, as my 
father Amon favors me, as my nostrils are 
rejuvenated with life and satisfaction, | 
have done these things ['in truth'!]’’™ 

8. The same pharaoh exhibited the 
plants brought back from his foreign cam- 
paigns with the assertion: ‘“‘As lives for 
me, [as] Re [loves me], as my father Amon 
favors me, all these really exist! There is 
no writing of an equivocation therein.’ 

9. Ramses II felt that his boast of per- 
sonal valor at the Battle of Kadesh needed 
some support, so that he ended his 
“record” of the battle with the werds: “‘As 
lives for me, as Re loves me, as my father 
Atum favors me, as for every matter 
which my majesty has said, I did it in 
truth, in the presence of my infantry and 
my chariotry!’’!” 

10. The same pharaoh insisted that a 
scene which depicted him without his 
coat of mail when attacking the Hittite 
town of Tunip corresponded to fact. ‘““The 
king himself said: ‘As lives for me, as Re 
loves me, as my father Atum favors me, 
as my nostrils are rejuvenated with life 
and satisfaction, as my majesty is on the 
throne of Har-akhti—as for this manner 
of standing and fighting this Hittite city, 
in which the likeness of his majesty is 
(depicted), his majesty did it in genuine 
truth, in the presence of his infantry and 
his chariotry!’ ’’'* 


B. AN ASSERTION OF THE TRUTH OF A FACT 

Basically identical with the assertion of 
truthful speech is the assertion of fact in 
the following cases, none of them from a 

15 Breasted, op. cit., II, § 570; Sethe, Urkunden der 
18. Dynastie, pp. 751-52. 

16 Breasted, op. cit., II, § 452; Sethe, op. cit., p. 776. 

17 Breasted, op. cit., III, §327; Ch. Kuentz, Le 
Bataille de Qadech, p. 360. 

18 Breasted, op. cit., III, § 365, with the interpreta- 
tion of Sethe in ZAS, XLIV, 36 ff. 
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juridical setting. Some of these oaths use 
the introductory ‘nh, “As lives... ,” and 
some of them use the introductory wh, 
“As endures. .. .”’ 

11. The Ethiopian ruler Tanut-Amon 
received oracular direction when a god 
appeared to him in a dream. “Then his 
majesty said: ‘.. . . As lives for me, as Re 
loves me, as Amon in his house favors me, 
I ‘saw! this august god Amon . . . when he 
was standing by me... .’ ’’® 

12. The soldier Ah-mose Pen-Nekhbet 
served the pharaohs of the early 18th 
dynasty. “He says: ‘As the Ruler who 
lives forever endures, I have not swerved 
from the king on the battlefield from (Ah- 
mose I) down to (Thut-mose II)!’ ”’° 

13. An unnamed worker depicted in 
the tomb of Hapu-seneb proclaimed his 
fealty to his master, an official of Queen 
Hat-shepsut (Maat-ka-Re). “As King 
(Maat-ka-Re] endures and her years are 
endowed with life, I acted in uprightness 
of heart for my lord every day, I provided 
my arms with his business, and I held to 
the principles [which] he laid upon me!’”*" 

14. Sen-em-iah, a treasury official of 
Hat-shepsut, testified that she had ac- 
complished certain purposes. “As I live, 
she caused that I stand as a witness with 
my two eyes.’ 

15. Hat-shepsut was particularly proud 
of the two obelisks which she erected at 
Karnak. ‘‘As lives for me, as Re loves me, 
as my father Amon favors me, as my nos- 


* Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 932; H. Schiifer, Ur- 
kunden der dlteren Acthiopienkénige, pp. 72-73. 


* Breasted, op. cit., Il, § 21; Sethe, Urkunden der 
18. Dynastie, p. 38 


*! Sethe, op. cit., pp. 488-89 


= Ibid., p. 503. A footnote referene will suffice for 
another case, from an Empire autobiographical text 
It is possible that the actual assertion following the 
Cath formula has been lost in the lacuna. F. LI. 
Griffith, Inscriptions of Siut and Deir Rifeh, PA. 
18: 13-14: “I never did what my lord hated. As lives 
for .ae, . | rescued the poor man from him who 
was stronger than he. Moreover, I was one beloved 
of (his} lord."’ 


trils are rejuvenated with life and satis- 
faction, as I wear the White Crown, as I 
appear in the Red Crown...—as for 
these two great obelisks, which my 
majesty has worked with fine gold... , 
they are of a single block of hard granite, 
without ‘doweling' and without ‘seaming! 
therein !’’* 

16. Thut-mose III used similarly vigor- 
ous language to claim an achievement of 
construction. “‘As lives for me, as Re loves 
me, as [my father Amon] favors me, . . . 
my [majesty made] these four columns 
anew on the north side, over and above 
what my father had done!’ 

17. The same pharaoh felt it necessary 
to deny that his construction blocked up 
the buildings of his predecessor. “‘As lives 
for me, as Re loves me, as my father 
Amon favors me, my majesty has not 
made these ‘structures' in order to cover 
up the monument [of my father, Thut- 
mose I,... (but) the monument of my 
father, Thut]-mose I, [endures] in the 
House of Amon forever.’’* 

18. Captive foreign princes assured 
Seti I that they had not attacked Egypt. 
“The princes of foreign countries who 
knew not Egypt, whom his majesty car- 
ried off by his victories in the wretched 
Retenu. They said, in magnifying his 
majesty: ‘...As thy ka endures, we 
have not known Egypt, nor have our 
fathers trodden it! Give us the breath of 
thy giving!’ ’’* 

19. In the satirical Papyrus Anastasi I, 
the writer contrasts his own scribal abili- 
ties with those of his correspondent by 
swearing that he needed no help in com- 
posing a letter. “‘As the ka of Thoth en- 
dures, I did (it) by myself, without my 

% Breasted, op. cit., II, 
pp. 365-67 

4 Breasted, op. cit., Il, § 601; Sethe, op. cit., p. 843 

% Sethe, op. cit., pp. 846-47 


* Breasted, op. cit., III, § 107; J. F. Champollion, 
Notices descriptives, II, 94. 


§ 318; Sethe, op. cit., 
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calling a scribe to have him witness 
(it)? 

20. In the same papyrus a sarcastic 
oath is to be treated as contrary to fact, 
despite the invocation of the god Thoth 
and his goddess. “I swear (‘rk) by the 
Lord of Hermopolis and Nehemet-await, 
saying: ‘Thou art strong of arm! Thou wilt 
overthrow them!’ ’’?8 

21. In the folk tale of the Two Broth- 
ers, the younger brother denied to his 
vengeful elder brother the false accusa- 
tions of his sister-in-law. ‘““Then he swore 
(*rk) by the Re-Har-akhti, with the 
words: ‘As for your (coming) to kill (me) 
falsely, you had your lance on the word of 
a whore, the dirty thing!’ ’’ He then muti- 
lated himself, but we cannot be sure that 
this act was intended to be in confirma- 
tion of his oath.** 


C. AN ASSERTION OF EMOTION 


Several cases cannot be classified as 


attestation to past or present fact, but 
use the oath with regard to a desire, a 
provocation, or some other expression of 
strong emotion. 

22. An Old Kingdom tomb carries an 
appeal to passers-by to act on behalf of 
the deceased. “‘O ye living who are upon 


earth ..., as the king lives for you, ye 
shdll recite invocation-offerings for me, 
from the income of this temple, from what 
the decree has made for me, and from 
what you yourselves shall do for me!’’*® 

23. Similarly in a tomb of the First 
Intermediate Period at Siut: “O ye living 
who are upon earth..., as Up-wawet, 
Lord of Siut, and as Anubis, lord of ‘the 
cavern', live for you, ye shall pray for an 

27 Anastasi I, 7:6—-7; Gardiner, Literary Texts, I, 
11*. 

26 Anastasi I, 10:6—7; Gardiner, op. cit., p. 14* 

2? Papyrus d’Orbiney, 7:7-8; Gardiner, Late- 


Egyptian Stories, pp. 16-17; A. Erman, The Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 154 


3° Breasted, op. cit., I, § 349; Sethe, Urkunden des 
alten Reichs, p. 119 and, similarly, pp. 223-24. 


invocation-offering for the Prince Tef- 
ibi!”’™ 

24. In the folk tale of the Capture of 
Joppa, the Asiatic prince wanted to see a 
royal staff, which he understood the 
Egyptian general to have with him. “So 
[the Enemy of Jo]ppa said to (General) 
Thoth: ‘I want to see the great staff of 
King Men-kheper-Re. ... As the ka of 
King Men-kheper-Re endures, if thou 
hast it today, . . . bring it to me!’ 

25. Ramses II expressed his disgust 
that his army had deserted him at the 
Battle of Kadesh. “As the ka of my 
father Amon endures, would that I were 
in Egypt like my fathers’ father, whom 
the Syrians never saw nor fought with, 
‘charging'! For not one of you comes to 
report his orders (given) in the land of 
Egypt.”’** 

26. When the Ethiopian Pi-ankhi cap- 
tured a town, he expressed his indignation 
that its horses were starving. “As I live, 
as Re loves me, as my nostrils are rejuve- 
nated with life, this is more grievous in 
my heart, that my horses have been 
starved, than any evil that thou hast 
done!’’*4 

27. In the same context, Pi-ankhi 
acknowledged that he belonged to his god. 
“‘As his ka endures, I cannot act without 
him! It is he who commands me to act.’ 

28. An uncertainty of interpretation 


*! Breasted, op. cit., I, §394; H. Brunner, Die 
Texte aus den Grabern der Herakleopoliten zeit von Siut, 
p. 42. Probably similarly in a Saite tomb at Thebes, in 
a passage that baffles me: J. V. Scheil, Le Tombeau 
d’ Aba, Pi. VI, left, 1. 7. I here take note of another 
obscure case, the Instruction for King Meri-ka-Re, 
ll. 94-95 (A. Scharff, Der hAistorische Abschnitt der 
Lehre fir Kénig Merikaré, pp. 20, 31-32): ‘*But, as 
I live, | am as I am! These barbarians, however, are 
cut off by a wall'."’ The pharaoh may be stating that 
the Asiatics are a minor nuisance, whereas his powers 
are well known. 

# Papyrus Harris 500, verso, 1:7—10; Gardiner, 
op. cit., pp 82-83 

+s Kuentz, op. cit., pp. 275-76 

** Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 850; Schiifer, op. cit. 
pp. 21-22. 

% Breasted, loc. cit.; Schiifer, op. cit., p. 22 
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attaches to the next example. It is here 
understood that an elder is advising a 
schoolboy that former pupils who did not 
profanely reject instruction have suc- 
ceeded in the world. ‘However, (1) have 
seen many like you, who were in the writ- 
ing school (but) who did not (say): ‘As the 
god endures’—in order not to swear 
(rk) —‘writing is nothing at all!’ They 
became scribes, and their names were 
found (worthy) to send them on mis- 
sions.’’3* 

29. In the legend of the destruction of 
mankind, the destroying goddess Hat-Hor 
informed the supreme god Re that she was 
enjoying the annihilation of men. “As 
thou livest for me, I have prevailed over 
mankind, and (it) is pleasant in my 
heart !’?5? 

30. With the following words Tef- 
nakhte stated his eagerness to surrender 
to the conquering Ethiopian king, Pi- 
ankhi. “As thy ka endures, the terror of 
thee is in my beliy, the fear of thee is in 
my bones! I have not sat in the beer-hall, 
the harp has not been played for me, (but) 
I have really eaten starvation bread and 
drunk drought water since that day when 


thou didst hear my name!’’** 


D. AN ASSERTION OF TRUTH IN A 
JURIDICAL SETTING 


The cases above have been oaths ut- 
tered outside cf a court or outside of com- 
parable legal authority. The present sec- 
tion deals with oaths taken under the 
supervision of law officials. Most of these 


* Papyrus Anastasi V, 17:6-18:1; 
Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 65 

* Seti I Text, |. 14: Ch. Maystre in BIFAO, XL, 
66-67. In ll. 27-28 of the same text (ibid., p. 75), 
there is another oath, too uncertain for listing. The 
cod Re may be expressing his regret that he had 
decided to destroy mankind. ‘““‘Then the majesty of 
Re said: ‘As I live for myself, my heart is ‘more’ 
weary ‘than when it was with them’. I slew them in 
vain.’’' This is interesting because of the oath 
formula of a god: “As I live for myself.”’ 

** Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 880; Schiifer, op. cit., 
pp. 50-51 


Gardiner, 


instances employ the “Oath of the Lord” 
(‘nh n nb) with relation to truthful 
speaking (cases 32-35) or to the truth of 
what is spoken (cases 36-38). This is the 
royal oath, as the “lord” is the ruling 
pharaoh.* 

31. The text on the lawsuit of Mes con- 
tains a list of four witnesses, followed by 
a “list of the witnesses who came from 
the town to swear (‘rk) to them.”’ With 
reference apparently to both of these 
groups occurs the statement: ‘‘That which 
they said with one voice: ‘As Amon en- 
dures and as the Ruler endures, we speak 
in truth!’ ’’* 

32. The papyri dealing with the tomb 
robberies provide many cases of testimony 
under oath. “Examination. There was 
brought the foreigner Pai-kamen, (who 
was) under the authority of the Overseer 
of the Cattle of Amon. The Oath of the 
Lord was given to him not to speak false- 
ly.”” He was then questioned in detail." 

33. More commonly, the defendant or 
the witness was prepared for the exam- 
ination by a beating before the adminis- 
tration of the oath. ‘““The citizeness Ineri, 
the ‘concubine! of the priest Ta-sheri, son 
of Hori, was brought. She was examined 
by beating with a stick, the bastinado 
being applied to her feet and her hands. 
The Oath of the Lord was given to her not 
to speak falsely.’’ She was then questioned 
in detail.” 

34. “There was brought the agent Pa- 
ir-sekher, who was a priest of Khonsu. He 
was examined by beating. The Oath of 
the Lord was given to him not to speak 

** The word “‘lord’’ is frequently followed by the 
exclamatory formula: ‘‘May he live, prosper, and be 


healthy!"’ For directness, I have omitted this formula 
in the translations 


*° Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes, p. 11, 8S 10-12 

“T. E. Peet, The Mayer Papyri A and B, Papyrus 
Mayer A, 1:8-—9; Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 547 

“ Papyrus Mayer A, 3: 1-3; Peet, op. cit.; Breasted, 
op. cit., 1V, § 553. Similarly, Mayer A, 1:21—22; 2:1-2; 
2:17-18. 
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falsely. He said, ‘Let some one be brought 
to accuse me.’ He was examined again. He 
said: ‘I did not see (anything).’ He was 
examined with the stick and placed under 
arrest.’’# 

35. “There was brought the citizeness 
Mut-em-uia, the wife of the Scribe of the 
Sacred Scroll Nes-Amon. She was given 
the Oath of the Lord not to speak falsely. 
She was asked: ‘What about you?’ She 
said: ‘When the hostility against the High 
Priest took place, this man stole (some) 
of the property of my father,’ ’’ etc.“ 

36. An ostracon in Cairo carries a 
broken and uncertain context, with this 
passage fairly clear: “[. . . took the] Oath 
of the Lord: ‘As Amon endures and as the 
Ruler endures, the wife was (only) a wife; 
she did not make love, and she did not 
commit adultery.’ ’’* 

37. One of the charges against a cer- 
tain Pa-neb was recorded in this fashion. 
“Memorandum about this:—his son’s 
flight before him to the place of the door- 
keepers and his (the son’s) taking the 
Oath of the Lord, saying: ‘I cannot stand 
before him!’ And he (the son) said: ‘Pa- 
neb violated the woman Tui, who was the 
wife of the workman Qenna,’ ’’ etc.“ 

38. Pa-neb was also charged with havy- 
ing stolen a goose. ‘‘And he took the Oath 
of the Lord about it, saying: ‘I do not 
have it!’ (But) they found it in his 
house.’’4?7 

The following three cases employ the 
expression sdf tr for an oath of the kind 
now under discussion. 

‘** Papyrus Mayer A, 9:24—26; Peet, op. cit. 

‘* Papyrus British Museum 10052, 13:22-25; 
Peet, The Great Tomb Robberies, p. 155. 

“* Cairo Ostracon 25227, verso, 4—5, known to me 
only in hieroglyphic transcription in W. Spiegelberg, 
Studien und Materialien zum Rechtswesen des Phara- 
onenreiches, p. 76, and G. Daressy, Ostraca (‘‘Cata- 
logue général . . . du Musée du Caire’’), p. 56. 

“ Papyrus Salt 124, recto, 2:1-2; J. Cerny in 
JEA, XV, 245. 

‘7 Papyrus Salt 124, verso, 1:12; Cerny, op. cit., 
p. 246. 
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39. “Pharaoh, my good lord, caused 
me to ‘undertake fealty’, saying: ‘I have 
not heard a word!’ ’’4 

40. A workman testified that the ac- 
cused Pa-neb really did rob a tomb, but 
cited Pa-neb’s oath that he did not. 
“{And he took the] ‘undertaking of 
fealty', saying: ‘I did not turn over a 
stone in the region of the place of Phar- 
aoh!’—so he said.’’® 

41. A witchcraft case is too fragmen- 
tary to afford certainty, but seems to be 
like the preceding in form. “{. . . ‘was 


made to take! the Oath of] the Lord of ‘an 
undertaking of fealty', [‘saying: ‘I have 
not given] any [magic roll'] of any place 
in which I am to anybody of the land!’ ’’ 


E. AN ASSERTION OF TRUTH UNDER 
PENALTY 


In several of the juridical examples, the 
Oath of the Lord was administered to- 
gether with the penalty stated to result 
from perjury. In the first four examples 
following, this is treated as though ex- 
pressed by the officers of the court. In the 
subsequent examples, it becomes part of 
the oath of the attestant. 

42. “There was brought the citizeness 
Shedeh-nakht, the concubine of the 
farmer Pai-Kharu, (she) who had been in 
‘the harem! with the priest and thief Teti- 
sheri. She was examined by beating with 


“*W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, Papyrus de 
Pi. XLVILI, 3. 

4* Papyrus Salt 124, recto, 1:16; Cerny, op. cit., 
p. 245. 

© Papyrus Lee, 1:1-2; T. Devéria in Bibliothéque 
égyptologique (ed. by G. Maspero), V, Pl. IX; 
Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 455. 

I know of another case only in translation. A man 
is laying charges against his son. From the verso of the 
Berlin Leather Roll, as translated by A. Erman 
and F. Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der kéniglichen 
Museen, p. 87: “Ich sagte: Wozu thust du so’ Er 
sagte: Ich .. . nicht zu dir, ich (nehme?) nichts. Bel 
dem Herrscher! bei Amon, bei Amon! ich gehe 
nie mehr in dein Haus, und gehe nicht an deine 
Sachen."’ Scharff and Seidl, op. cit., I, 37, translate: 
“Bei Re, bei Re, bei Aman, bei Aman! Ich bin nie- 
mals in dein Haus gegangen. Ich habe deine Sachen 
nicht genommen.”’ 
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the stick, and her feet and hands were 
twisted. She was given the Oath of the 
Lord on (penalty of) her mutilation, not 
to speak falsely.’’ She was asked whom she 
had seen with the stolen goods. “She said: 
‘I did not see (it). Should I have seen it, 
I would have told you.’ She was again 
examined by beating with the stick, and 
the Oath of the Lord was given to her not 
to speak falsely. She said: ‘I did not see 
anyone. Should I have seen, I would have 
told.’ 

43. “Examination was made of the 
herdsman of the House of Amon, the 
thief, Pai-kamen, under the authority of 
the Overseer of the Cattle of Amon, by 
beating with a stick, the bastinado being 
thoroughly applied to his feet. An oath on 
(penalty of) mutilation was given to him 
not to speak falsely. He said: ‘What I 
said is exactly what I did!’” He then 
expanded his confession in detail in a 
following speech. 

44. “The Attendant of the Overseer of 
the Cattle of Amon, Wen-en-Amon, was 
brought in. He was examined by beating 
with the stick. The Oath of the Lord was 
given to him, on (penalty of) mutilation, 
not to speak falsely. He was asked: ‘What 
about you?’ He said: ‘As for him who 
gave me silver and as for him who saw me, 
let him accuse me! I take the Oath of 
Amon, my lord!’ He was examined by 
beating with the stick and placed under 
arrest.”’53 

45. A coppersmith was taken by the 
officials to the scene of his confessed crime, 
in the hope that he would add to his con- 
fessions. “The officials caused that this 
coppersmith be examined with a very, 
very strict examination in the Great 
Valley, (but) he was not found to know 


* Papyrus British Museum 10403, 3:22-31; Peet, 
The Great Tomb Robberies, pp. 172-73. 


* Papyrus Mayer A, 1:17-—20; Peet, The Mayer 
Papyri A and B; Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 548. 


* Papyrus Mayer A, 9:5-8. 


any place there except the two places 
upon which he had laid his hand. He took 
the Oath of the Lord on (penalty of) 
beating, (of having) his nose and his ears 
(cut off), and of being put upon the stake, 
saying: ‘I do not know any place here 
among these places, except for this tomb 
which lies open, together with this room 
upon which (1) have laid your hands.’ ’’®* 

In the remaining examples of this sec- 
tion, the words of the testifier state the 
penalty for perjury. 

46. In the lawsuit of Mes, there are 
several depositions in court, all along the 
following lines. ‘What was said by the 
goat-herd Messu: ‘|As Amon endures and 
as the Ruler endures}, I speak in truth to 
Pharaoh; I do not speak falsely. Should I 
speak falsely, let [my nose and ears] be 
cut off, [while I am sent to Ethiopia]! As 
for the Scribe Huy, (he was) the son of 
Werner, and, so they say, the son of 
Neshi.’ ’’™ 

47. As the man’s penalty might be 
mutilation and service abroad, the wom- 
an’s might be banishment to the servants’ 
quarters. “‘What was said by the citizeness 
Tent-pa-ihy : ‘As Amon endures and as the 
Ruler endures, should I speak falsely, I 
am to (be put) in the rear of the house! 
As for the Scribe [Huy, (he was) the son 
of] Werner. Now, as for Werner, (she is) 
the daughter of Neshi.’ ’’™ 

48. A farmer was accused of stealing. 
The oracle of a god condemned him, and 
the attending priests interpreted the 
oracle: “And he shall take the Oath of the 
Lord in the presence of the god, saying: 
‘It was I who took them!’ in the presence 
of” a series of listed witnesses. Then an 
official had him beaten “and made him 
take the Oath of the Lord, saying: ‘Should 


* Papyrus Abbott, 5:5-8; Peet, The Great Tomb 
Robberies, p. 40; Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 524 


‘+ The first of several examples in Gardiner, op 
cit., N 21 ff. 


 Ibid., N 35-36. 
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I go back on my word again, ‘may I be 
thrown! to the crocodile!’ ’’*’ Note that 
this did not take place in a court of law, 
but was the confrontation of the accused 
with a god. However, there were witnesses 
and an official with the power of punish- 
ment. 

49. A tomb robber confessed his crime 
and named his confederates. “He said: 
‘They were with me in this tomb.’ He 
acknowledged them. He said: ‘As Amon 
endures and as the Ruler endures, should 
there be found a man who was with me 
and whom I have concealed, his punish- 
ment is to be carried out upon me!’ ’”** 

50. “Examination. The incense roaster 
of the House of Amon, Nes-Amon, called 
Tjaibay, was brought. The Oath of the 
Lord was given to him, saying: ‘Should I 
speak falsely, may he* be mutilated® and 
sent (to) Ethiopia!’ ’’ He was then exam- 
ined several more times, each time with 
renewed beatings, but would not confess 
further.®° 

51. After a tomb robber had confessed 
his crimes in detail, “he took the Oath of 
the Lord, saying: ‘All that I have said is 
true. Should I reverse my word again to- 
morrow or after tomorrow, may I be put 
(in) the garrison of Ethiopia!’ ’’™ 

52. “Examination. In consequence of 
what the slave Degai had said, there was 
brought in the Follower of the House of 
Amon, Pai-nedjem. He was given the 


5? Papyrus British Museum 10335, verso, 7-9, 16— 
17, following the interpretation of the text by W. F. 
Edgerton in JNES, V1, 158 and n. 17. A. M. Black- 
man, in JEA, XI, 249-55, assumes that the text is 
narrative, that the farmer is guilty and confesses 

58 Papyrus British Museum 10052, 2:14—-16; Peet, 
op. cit., p. 144. 

5° As has frequently been pointed out (e.g., Peet, 
op. cit., p. 23), these protestations, as quoted, some- 
times waver between direct and indirect speech. Read: 
**May I be mutilated,"’ etc. Such cases hereafter will 
be marked with an asterisk. 

* Papyrus British Museum 10052, 
op. cit., pp. 147-48 

* Papyrus British Museum 10053, verso, 2:18; 
Peet, op. cit., p. 117. Similarly frequently in this 
papyrus, e.g., 4:6. 


5:4-24; Peet, 
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Oath of the Lord not to speak falsely. He 
was asked: ‘What about you in the matter 
of the silver jars which you say were lying 
(in such and such a place)?’ He took the 
Oath of the Lord, saying: ‘Should I be 
found to have set foot upon this stone, 
may he* be put upon the stake!’ He said: 
‘Let a man be brought to accuse me.’ ” 
The slave Degai was brought in to con- 
front him.® 

53. In the following case, a man was 
subjected to examination by error—be- 
cause his name happened to be identical 
with that of a suspected tomb robber. 
“Examination. There was brought in the 
Scribe Pa-aa-em-ta-wemet. He was given 
the Oath of the Lord not to speak falsely. 
He said: ‘As Amon endures and as the 
Ruler endures, should I be found to have 
passed by with any one of the thieves, 
may he* be mutilated in his* nose and 
his* ears and placed upon the stake!’ He 
was examined with the stick. He was 
found to have been seized upon because of 
the measurer Pa-aa-em-[ta]-wemet, the 
son of Qaqa.’’® 

54. “Examination. There was brought 
in the Follower of the House of Amon, 
Pai-nedjem. He took the Oath of the 
Lord, saying: ‘Should I be found to he~ 
passed by the thieves, may he* be placed 
upon the stake!’ He was examined and 
found innocent (wb) with regard to the 
thieves.’’®+ 

55. After a tomb had 
fessed his crimes in detail, “he took the 
Oath of the Lord: ‘If all that I have said 
is not true, may I be put upon the 
stake!’ ’’® 


robber con- 


® Papyrus British Museum 10052, 14:1—5; Peet, 
op. cit., p. 155. Read I*. 

* Read I* and my*. Papyrus British Museum 
10052, 14:22-—25; similarly, 13:12-13; Peet, op. cit. 
pp. 155-56. 

** Papyrus British Museum 10052, 15: 16-18; Peet, 
op. cit., p. 157. Read I*. 

** Papyrus British Museum 
Peet, op. cit., p. 118 


10053, verse, 3:5; 
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56. “The craftsman Pen-ta-Het-nakht 
was brought in. He was given the Oath of 
the Lord, on (penalty of) mutilation, not 
to speak falsely, and his speech was 
heard.”’ He confessed his tomb robbery in 
detail. ‘‘He took the Oath of the Lord, 
saying: ‘All that I have said is true. 
Should I be found speaking falsely, may 
he* be put upon the stake!’ ’’® 

57. In the following broken context, we 
have the oath of a man testifying in a 
tomb robbery case. ‘‘ ‘As the Ruler en- 
dures ..., Whose power is death, should 
I..., he* [is to] have his* nose and ears 
cut off and be placed upon .. . in this!’ ”’ 
Then, in the hand of a different scribe, 
there follows: ‘‘The name of Pharaoh was 
pronounced thereon, and he repeated 
what he had said.’’* 

58. A tribunal (knbit) composed of 
necropolis workmen and a clerk from the 
vizier’s office presided over a dispute 
about the ownership of a tomb. Both the 
plaintiff and the defendant were placed 
under oath. “The tribunal caused him 
(the plaintiff) to take the Oath of the 
Lord, saying: ‘Should I have -entered 
into this 'tomb', then he* is subject to 
one hundred blows and fifty wounds!’ 
And I (the president of the tribunal) did 
the same in this way to Pa-bak (the de- 
fendant) in the presence of the tribunal 

. and very, very many witnesses.’’® 

59. An ostracon in Cairo records the 
sitting of the workers’ tribunal (knbt) in 
the Theban necropolis near the end of the 
19th dynasty. A case of alleged blasphemy 
came before them: a certain Pen-Amon 
and three others had accused the Chief 
Workman Hay of uttering insults against 
one of the pharaohs named Seti. Under 


“ Papyrus British Museum 10403, 1:9-2:5; Peet, 
op. cit., pp. 171-72. Read I*. 

” Read I* and my*. Papyrus Berlin 10496, verso, 
2-4; Erman, Zwei Aktensticke aus der thebanischen 
Graberstadt, p. 334; Blackman in JEA, XII, 178. 

** Read I*. Papyrus Berlin 10496, verso, 12 ff.; 
Erman, op. cit., p. 335; Blackman, op. cit., p. 179. 


examination by the tribunal, the accusers 
had to confess that they had really heard 
nothing. ‘‘The tribunal said to them, to 
Pen-Amon, Shed-Ptah, Wen-nofer, and 
Ta-user: ‘Say: ““As Amon endures and as 
the Ruler endures, there exists no word 
‘herein’ against Pharaoh. Should we con- 
ceal it today in order to disclose it to- 
morrow or after tomorrow, his* nose and 
his* ears are to be [cut] off... .’ And 
they were given a hundred solid blows 
with the ‘stick'.’’"® 

60. The woman Iri-nofret was accused 
of using the property of the woman Bake- 
Mut in order to buy a slave. This and the 
following example give us a fuller word- 
ing for the administration and application 
of the “Oath of the Lord,”’ first recited by 
the officials and then repeated by the at- 
testant. ‘Said by the tribunal of judges 
(knbt sdmyw) to the citizeness Lri-nofret: 
‘Take the Oath of the Lord, with the 
words: “Should witnesses be brought up 
against me that any property belonged to 
the citizeness Bake-Mut within the silver 
which I gave for this slave and I con- 
cealed it, I shall be (liable) to one hundred 
blows, while I am deprived of her!” ’ 
Oath of the Lord spoken by the citizeness 
Iri-nofret: ‘As Amon endures and as the 
Ruler endures, should witnesses be 
brought up against me that any property 
belonged to the citizeness Bake-Mut 
within this silver which I gave for this 
slave and I concealed it, I shall be (liable) 
to one hundred blows, while I am deprived 
of her!’ ’’7° 

61. Thereupon, six witnesses were sum- 
moned against Iri-nofret. ‘“‘And they 
stood in the presence of the tribunal, and 
they took the Oath of the Lord, as well 
as the Oath of the God, with the words: 


** Read our*. Cairo Ostracon 25556 in Cerng, 
Ostraca hiératiques (‘‘Catalogue général . du Musée 
du Caire’’), also studied as Ostracon J. 49887 by Cerny 
in Annales du Service, XX VII, 200 ff. 

7¢ Papyrus Cairo 65739, 15 ff.; Gardiner in JE A, 
XXI, 140-46. 
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‘We will speak truthfully; we will not 
speak falsely. Should we speak falsely, 
the slaves may be taken from us!’ ’’ That 
is, this was a case involving the ownership 
of a slave, and their stated penalty was to 
lose their own slaves if they were guilty of 
perjury.” 

62. In the allegorical tale on Papyrus 
Beatty II, Falsehood believed that he had 
had Truth killed. Then the son of Truth 
appeared before the Ennead of the gods 
and said: “ ‘Judge Truth and Falsehood. I 
am his son, and I have come to return 
answer for him.’ Then Falsehood took the 
Oath of the Lord, saying: ‘As [Amon en]- 
dures and as the Ruler endures, shou!d 
Truth [be] found alive, he* should be 
blinded of his* two eyes, and he* should 
be made |a door|keeper of the [house of 
Tru]th!’ Then the boy [took the Ennead 
to the place where Truth was',] and he was 
found alive. And ‘they [laid hold of False- 
hood', and they] beat him with one hun- 
dred blows and five wounds, and [they] 
blinded him of [his two eyes, and they 
made him a doorkeeper in] the house of 
Truth.” 

The oath under penalty was both as- 
sertory and promissory: it asserted the 
truth of the testimony, and it promised 
submission to punishment in case of error. 
In the last example, it was Falsehood him- 
self who had uttered the terms of the 
punishment which was imposed upon 
him, 


Il. THE PROMISSORY OATH 


A. NOT IN A JURIDICAL SETTING 


First, we consider a series of oaths of 
promise or of determination which give no 
evidence that they were made in a formal 
legal setting. 

63. The Old Kingdom pharaoh Izezi 


™ Papyrus Cairo 65739, 26 ff. 

7 Read I* and my*. Papyrus Chester Beatty II, 
10:5-11:3; A. H. Gardiner (ed.), Hieratic Papyri 
in the British Museum, Third Series, I, 5-6, 135. 
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wrote a letter of appreciation to his vizier 
Shepses-Re. It ended with this assurance: 
“As Izezi lives forever, if thou shouldst 
say any request of thine to my majesty 
in a letter of thine immediately on this 
day, my majesty will have it done im- 
mediately !’’78 

64. Although the following 5th dynasty 
example does not have the normal words 
of the oath, it seems likely that the phar- 
aoh’s assurance was to be treated as 
valid. The nostrils appear as a formula in 
several oaths; compare Table 1. ‘Then 
his majesty said to the Chief of Phy- 
sicians Ni-ankh-Sekhmet: ‘As these my 
nostrils are healthy, as the gods love me, 
thou shalt depart to the necropolis after a 
good old age, in veneration!’ ’’* 

65. Thut-mose II heard of a rebellion 
in Nubia. “Then his majesty was furious 
at it, like a panther, when he had heard it. 
Then his majesty said: ‘As I live, as Re 
loves me, as my father, the Lord of the 
Gods, Amon, Lord of the Thrones of the 
Two Lands, favors me, I will certainly not 
let (any) of their males live; I will certain- 
ly leave death among them!’ ’’” 

66. In the council before the Battle of 
Megiddo, Thut-mose III’s courtiers tried 
to persuade him to take a safer mountain 
pass than the Aruna road. He responded: 
“{As lives for] me, as Re loves me, as my 
father Amon favors me, as my [nostrils] 
are rejuvenated with life and satisfaction, 
my majesty will proceed upon this Aruna 
road!’’76 

67. Thut-mose had his way, but felt an 
obligation to confirm his decision to take 
the dangerous pass by leading his army 
personally. ‘‘[Behold, his majesty took] an 
oath, saying: ‘I will not let [my victorious 


73 Sethe, Urkunden des alten Reichs, p. 180. 
14 Ibid., p. 39; Breasted, op. cit., I, § 240. 


7 Breasted, op. cit., II, § 121; Sethe, Urkunden der 
18. Dynastie, p. 139. 


% Breasted, op. cit., II, § 422; Sethe, op. cit., p. 651. 
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army] go forth ahead of my majesty in 
(this place]!’ ”’7? 

68. Ramses II had heard that Hatti 
would not submit to him. “Words spoken 
by his majesty: ‘As my father Re favors 
me forever as Ruler of the Two Lands, as I 
rise like the sun-dise and shine like Re, 
as the heaven is firm upon its supports, I 
will attain the limits of the land of Hatti, 
and they shall be prostrate under his* 
feet forever!’ ’’78 

69. Pi-ankhi had heard that there was 
opposition to his conquest of Egypt. 
“Then his majesty was furious thereat, 
like a panther. ‘Have they let a survivor 
from the army of the Northland remain, 
permitting a goer-forth of them to go 
forth, to tell of his campaign, not causing 
them to die, to destroy the end of them? 
As I live, as Re loves me, as my father 
Amon favors me, I »7i go north myself, 
that I may overthrow what he has done, 
that I may make him turn back from 
fighting forever!’ ’’’* 

70. When Akh-en-Aton settled in his 
new capital at Amarna, he bound himself 
in the year 6 never to leave his new city. 
“The oath which the (King Akh-en- 
Aton) spoke: ‘As my father Horus-Re- 
joicing-in-the-Horizon lives....’’’ This 
particular context continues without any 
commitment following the introductory 
oath formula. ““My Oath of Truth (‘nh n 
mt), which it is my desire to speak and of 
which I will not say: ‘It is false!’ forever 
and ever:—‘As for this southern stela 
..., I will not pass by it to the south for- 


’ Breasted, op. cit., II, § 424; Sethe, op. cit., p. 652. 


*’ Read my*. Marriage Stela, ll. 24-25; Kuentz in 
Annales du Service, X XV, 181-223 


"* Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 835; Schiifer, op. cit., 
p. 14. Another Pi-ankhi example (Breasted, op. cit., 
§ 862; Schiifer, op. cit., pp. 32-33) is probably similar, 
but has several uncertainties. The Ethiopian had 
heard that Memphis was holding out against his con- 
quest. “‘He said: ‘As I live, as Re loves me, as my 
father Amon favors me, 'I have contrived that' this 
shall happen ‘to' it, by the command of Amon... :I 
will take it like a flood of water!’ " 


ever and ever!’”’ Later in the text he in- 
sists: “I will not neglect this oath which I 
have made to my father, the Aton, forever 
and ever!”’ and provides that the oath is 
to be kept eternally visible in writing. 
Finally, there is the notation: “This oath 
was repeated in the year 8.’’*° 

71. In the folk tale of the Doomed 
Prince, the ruler of Naharin sent men to 
banish his daughter's suitor. “But the 
girl seized hold of him, and she swore by 
the god (*rk ntr), with the words: ‘As the 
Re-Har-akhti endures, should he be taken 
from me, I will not eat, I will not drink, I 
will die in that hour!’”’ Then men were 
sent to kill him. “But the girl said to 
(them): ‘As the Re endures, should he be 
killed, when the sun sets, I will be dead! I 
will not spend an hour alive longer than 
he!’’”’ The suitor was then spared.™ 

72. In the myth of Re and Isis, Re 
finally agreed to divulge his secret name 
to Isis, but was unwilling to let the knowl- 
edge of this name go out of the family. He 
charged her: “If there be a first time of its 
issuing (from) my heart, tell it to (thy) 
son Horus, after thou hast "bound' him 
with the Oath of the God and hast placed 
the god in his two eyes.”™ 

73. In the folk tale of the Two Broth- 
ers, the beautiful wife had captivated 
Pharaoh, but she was still pursued by her 
husband in one form or another. In the 
following text she twice tried to take ad- 
vantage of Pharaoh’s indulgence in order 
to destroy her husband. “One was very, 
very happy with her. Then she said to his 
majesty: ‘Swear to (the) god for me, with 
the words: ‘‘As for what I* shall say, I 
will hearken to it for her!”’’ And he 
hearkened to all that she said. ... One 


* Breasted, op. cit., LI, §§ 961-69; N. de G 
Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, V, Pl. X XVII, 
10 ff. 


*! Papyrus Harris 500, verso, 6:12—-16:; Gardiner, 
Late-Egyptian Stories, p. 5; Erman, The Literature of 
the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 163-64. 


% Pleyte and Rossi, op. cit., Pl. CX XXIII, 13-14 
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was happy with her. And she said to his 
majesty: ‘Swear to (the) god for me, with 
the words: “As for what the favorite shall 
say to me, I will hearken to it for her!” 
So shalt thou speak.’ And he hearkened to 
all that she said.’’** 

74. In a satirical letter, the writer 
states that his correspondent is an in- 
competent administrator and annoys 
those with whom he deals. ‘‘ Your commis- 
sions are confused ‘and lack decisiveness’. 
Kheriuf plays deaf and will not listen. 
He swears (‘rk) himself to Ptah, saying: 
‘I will not let them set the seal upon the 
granary!’ He goes out angry.’’** 

75. In a penitential prayer to the god 
Amon, a man confesses sin and asks for 
mercy. “‘As thy ka endures, thou wilt be 
merciful, and we will not repeat what has 
been turned away!’ 


B. AN OATH OF FEALTY 

The following cases are those in which 
an individual—or individuals—promises 
submission and future fealty to another. 
The first is in a juridical setting, the others 
probably not. 

76. Certain Middle Kingdom records 
have lists of persons in a soldier’s house- 
hold. “These underlings swore (‘rk) in the 
office of the Vizier, in the Year 5, first 
month of the second season, day 8, with 
the seal of... .’”* 

77. The Eloquent Peasant had made a 
number of attacks upon the Chief 
Steward as an administrator of justice. 
When, finally, the Chief Steward showed 

8s Papyrus d'Orbiney, 16:3—4; 17:9—-18:1; Gardi- 
ner, op. cit., pp. 26-27; Erman, op. cit., pp. 159-60. 
Read she*. The word order of imi °rk n.i n ntr sug- 
gests that Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik (2d ed.), 
§ 356, is justified in treating imi ‘rk as a compound 
imperative 

8 Papyrus Anastasi I, 6:5-7: 
Texts, I, 10*. 

85 Berlin Stela 20377; Erman, Denksteine aus der 
thebanischen Grdberstadt, pp. 1086 ff.; B. Gunn in JZ A, 
III, 85, 

* Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, 
LX, 9-10; similarly, X, 4a. 


Gardiner, Literary 
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his friendliness and invited the peasant to 
live with him, “then this peasant gave an 
oath: ‘I will certainly eat of thy bread, 
and I will certainly drink [of] thy [beer] 
unto eternity!’ ’’*? 

78. This case and the following use the 
expression sdf3 tr, mentioned in the intro- 
ductory statement above. 

The Prince of Kadesh and his people 
came out to surrender to Amen-hotep II. 
“They were caused to make ‘an undertak- 
ing of fealty’, and all their children ‘as 
(well)'.’’88 

79. Similarly, the people of Megiddo 
came out to surrender to Thut-mose III. 
“Then my majesty caused that they ‘un- 
dertake fealty', with the words: ‘We will 
never again act evilly against Men- 
kheper-Re, living forever, our lord, in our 
lifetime, inasmuch as we have seen his 
prowess and he has given us breath as he 
wishes!’ ’’** 

80. In surrendering to Pi-ankhi, the 
prince Pa-di-Eset tried to protest that his 
faithfulness was greater than that of 
others. “‘He purified (sw%) himself with 
the Oath of the God in the presence of 
these kings and great princes of the Delta: 
‘Every one of them, if he conceals his 
horses and hides his obligations, then he 
shall die with the death of- his father! I 
have said this so that ye may discuss this 
(thy) servant in all that ye know about 
me. Can ye say that I have hidden (any- 
thing) from his majesty in all the pos- 
sessions of the house of my father?’ ’’*° 

81. The prince Tef-nakhte also sur- 
rendered to Pi-ankhi. He said: “‘ ‘Send a 
messenger to me speedily, that he may 

*7 Peasant, B2, 124-26; Sethe, Aegyptische Lese- 


stiicke, p. 25; Erman, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 130. 

ss Amen-hotep II's Memphis Stela, 10; A. Badawi 
in Annales du Service, XLII, 1 ff. 

8* Thut-mose III's Gebel Barkal Stela, 24; G. A. 
and M. B. Reisner in ZAS, LXIX, 32. 

* Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 876; Schiifer, op. cit. 
p. 43. 
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dispel fear from my heart. Then I may go 
forth to the temple before him, that I may 
purify (sw*b) myself with the Oath of the 
God.’ . . . He went forth to the temple, he 
worshipped the god, and he purified him- 
self with the Oath of the God, with the 
words: ‘I will not transgress the command 
of the king. I will not reject what his 
majesty says....I will act according 
to what the king says....’ Then his 
majesty was satisfied with it.’ 


C. IN A BURLESQUE OF A JURIDICAL 
SETTING 

The following four examples must be 
considered separately. They come from a 
mythological story, the scene of which is a 
judicial tribunal of the gods, but the in- 
tent of which is deliberately comic. It is 
therefore uncertain how far these cases 
reflect correct juridical procedure in an- 
cient Egypt or how far they present a de- 
liberate travesty on such procedure. The 
gods Horus and Seth were arguing their 
claims to rule before the Ennead, the 
court of the gods. 

82. Isis, the mother of Horus, heard 
that the court might decide against her 
son. “Then Isis was angry at the Ennead, 
and she took the Oath of (the) God in the 
presence of the Ennead, with the words: 
‘As my mother Neith, the goddess, lives 
and as Ptah-ta-tenen, high of feathers and 
curber of the horns of the gods, lives, these 
words shall be laid before Atum, the great 
prince who is in Heliopolis, as well as (be- 
fore) Khepri, who is in his barque!’”’ 
This is interesting, either as demanding an 
appeal to a higher court or as deman-ling 
a change of venue. However, Seth 
countered Isis’ threat with one of his own. 
“Then Seth took the Oath of the All-Lord, 
saying: ‘I will not plead in the court while 
Isis is in it!’”’ His threat was effective, 


*' Breasted, op. cit., [V, §§ 880-81; Schiifer, op. cit., 
pp. 51-53. 
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and the court adjourned to a place to 
which Isis was denied access.” 

83. At a later point, when the Ennead 
seemed disposed to favor Horus, Seth pro- 
posed a competitive ordeal. ‘Then he 
took an oath, with the words: ‘They 
should remove the white crown from the 
head of Horus, son of Isis, and cast him 
into the water, so that I may contend with 
him for the office of Ruler!’ Then the Re- 
Har-akhti did so.’’® 

84. Still later, Seth proposed another 
competitive mode of trial. “Then Seth 
took the great Oath of (the) God, with 
the words: ‘The office should not be given 
to him, until he has been dismissed (from 
court) with me and we have built our- 
selves some stone ships and we have a 
race, the two (of us)! Then the one who 
beats his opponent, the office of Ruler 
shall be given to him.’ ’’™ 

85. At another point in this myth, a 
god Anti had accepted a bribe in gold and 
had come to grief thereby. “Then Anti 
forswore gold up to this day, in the pres- 
ence of the Great Ennead, saying: ‘Gold 
has been made for me the abomination of 
my city!’ ’’® 

D. A PROMISSORY OATH IN A JURIDICAL 

SETTING 


The term “juridical setting’ fits cer- 
tain cases below, such as 86 and 88, only 
in terms of our definition that the presence 
of registered witnesses to an oath made it 
legally binding. 

86. Under the Old Kingdom, a house 
was sold. In the following text on this 
transaction, the buyer has already told 
what he paid: a bed and certain quantities 
of cloth. The seller Tjenti now makes his 


* Papyrus Chester Beatty I, 4:10-12, 5:2-3; 
Gardiner, The Library of A. Cheater Beatty, p. 17 

* Papyrus Chester Beatty I, 8:7-9; Gardiner, 
op. cit., p. 19. 

* Papyrus Chester Beatty I, 13:2-5; Gardiner, 
op. cit., p. 23. 

* Papyrus Chester Beatty I, 7:13—8:1; Gardiner, 
op. cit., p. 19. Literally: “Then Anti swore (°rk) him- 
self upon gold."’ 
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statement. The precise meaning of the 
words is in question, but the oath must 
be some kind of warranty. ‘“‘The Scribe 
Tjenti said: ‘As the king lives, 'I give 
justice’, and ‘thou wilt! be satisfied with 
it, ‘so that the entire content of this house 
may become transferred'. Thou hast ful- 
filled this payment with ‘goods in kind'.’ 
Sealed with the ‘professional’ seal, in the 
presence of the council of the pyramid 
(called) ‘Horizon of Khufu’ and in the 
presence of many witnesses,” 
listed by name.** 

87. Under the Middle Kingdom, the 
adjustment of a dispute had been com- 
pleted by an official. ““‘What he who was 
in [office] said: ‘A swearing (‘rk) should be 
given to the two men, with the words: 
“We are satisfied [with it.’”’’ Then] the 
two men were questioned with the Oath 
of the Lord, in the presence of the Count 
and Overseer of Fields Mer-su, as the 
deputy of him who was in office.”’ A list of 
witnesses follows.%” 

88. In the tomb robbery records, Pa- 
ser, the Mayor of Thebes, had made cer- 
tain accusations which proved to be in- 
adequately grounded. When his oppo- 
nents taunted him with his failure, he was 
provoked to lay fresh accusations before 
Pharaoh. The example can only be called 
“juridical” by an extension of that term. 
“He took the Oath of the Lord, in the 
presence of the Butler of Pharaoh, saying: 
‘The Scribe of the Necropolis . . . Hori- 
sheri, son of Amon-nakht, and the Scribe 
of the Necropolis Pai-Bes told me five ac- 
cusations of very, very important matters 
(worthy) of death against you. Now I am 
writing about them to the presence of 
Pharaoh, my lord, to have men of Phar- 
aoh sent to make all of you go down (into 
court).’ So he spoke.” In the police report 


who are 


%* Sethe, Urkunden des alten Reichs, pp. 157-58, 
and Aegyptische Inschrift auf den Kauf eines Hauses 

** Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, 
XII1, 26-29. 
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of Pa-ser’s threat to make additional ac- 
cusations, he is quoted as saying: ‘‘ ‘Now 
I am writing about them to the presence 
of Pharaoh, my lord, to have men of 
Pharaoh sent to make you go down (into 
court).’ So this Mayor of Thebes spoke to 
them. He took ten Oaths of the Lord, 
saying: ‘I will do so!’ ”’ Note the plurality 
of oaths, as also in case 98 below.** 

89. I regret that I am not able to 
transcribe and translate the Turin “Strike 
Papyrus” with complete assurance.*® In 
the 29th year of Ramses III, the necro- 
polis workers at Thebes went on a strike 
because they had not been paid. Their 
bosses and paymasters “‘called to them, 
saying: ‘Come (back) inside!’ They took 
great oaths (*nhw), sayling: ‘Co]Jme! We 
have the word of Pharaoh!’”’ But the 
workmen were not impressed by these 
protestations and stayed out until they 
had received some of their back pay. 

In the following month they walked out 
again because of the failure of regular pay- 
ment. Their bosses again came to fetch 
them back. “Said the man of the gang 
Mose, son of Aa-nakhtu: ‘As Amon en- 
dures and as the Ruler, whose power is for 
death, endures, should I be taken up 
'from here' on this day, he* will lie 
down!’ °° In a difficult context, some 
superior seems to have responded to this, 
his speech concluding: ‘“‘and I will carry 
out no punishment upon him, him who 
swore (‘rk) with the name of Pharaoh 
therein.’’ Even though my translation is 
discontinuous, it seems certain that the 
worker’s oath protected him from coercive 
action by his superiors. 

Cases 90-93, of the 18th dynasty, are 
similar promises of recompensatory satis- 

** Papyrus Abbott, 5:16-18, 6:13-15; Peet, op. 
cit., pp. 40-41; Breasted, op. cit., IV, §§ 526, 529. 


* Pleyte and Rossi, op. cit., Pls. XLII-XLIII 
Cf. Spiegelberg, Arbeiter und Arbeiterbewegung, PP 
18 ff. The case is unly quasi-juridical. 


10° Read I*. 
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faction in the event that a contractual ar- 
rangement should go wrong. The word 
translated doubtfully ‘unsuitable’ is 
literally “hot” (}mm) and may have some 
other technical meaning. 

90. “He said: ‘I am fully and com- 
pletely paid with the price of [my female] 
slave. As Amon endures and as the Ruler 
endures, if the two days ‘are unsuitable’ 
which I have given you in the female slave 
Henut, compensation shall be given, piece 
by piece (of silver)’—in the presence of 
many Witnesses,’’ who are named.’ 

91. “Then they said: ‘As the Ruler en- 
dures, ‘as the Ruler endures’, if the days 
fare unsuitable’, then compensation shall 
be given, day by day, for I have been fully 
paid with the price thereof.’ She spoke this 
oath in the presence of the tribunal of 
judges of the House of Osiris,” who are 
then listed.'” 

92. “Then she said: ‘As the Ruler en- 
dures, ‘as the Ruler endures’, if the six 
days which I have given to the herdsman 
Messia ‘are unsuitable’ because of anyone, 
compensation shall be given, day-by day, 
for I am fully paid with the price thereof.’ 
She spoke this oath in the presence of the 
tribunal of judges of the House of Osiris,”’ 
who are then listed.'®* 

93. Hat had bought some cattle from 
Messia. “What Hat said with his own 
mouth: ‘. . . [I swear'] to have provided 
him with my equivalent in my female 
slave belonging to me, Maat-nefert.. . 
my father and [my] mother... , I have 
given the price of his cattle.”"* Then he 


"Papyrus Berlin 9784, 25-28; Gardiner in 
ZAS, XLIII, 27-47 

‘2 Papyrus Gurob II, i:7-10; Gardiner, op. cit 
In this and the two following cases, there seems to be 
a repeat mark (sp sn) after the introductory formula, 
“As the Ruler endures "’ It is possible, as Gardiner 
assumed, that this was not a repeat, but somehow 
brought the god Amon into the oath. 

‘°°? Papyrus Gurob IT, ii: 17-21; Gardiner, op. cit 

'** Gardiner assumed that there was here an oath 
by the man’s father and mother: ‘“‘{'As] my father 
and [my] mother [live’],’’ but this needs support from 
other cases. 


made it ‘specific' with an Oath of the 
Lord, with the words: ‘|As] the Ruler [en- 
dures}, [‘as] the Ruler [endures'], as for 
the equivalent belonging to me, ... if it 
‘be unsuitable! tomorrow or after to- 
morrow, ... or if it be disputed by any- 
body, it shall be repaid with compensa- 
tion upon compensation.’ [What was] said 
[by the tribunal] of judges: ‘Messia is 
right, Hat is wrong.’ ’’* 

94. In the time of Ramses I, a dispute 
over the work of a donkey took place. 
“You took the Oath of the Lord, saying: 
‘I will have him brought!’ Now you have 
not had him brought. So his work should 
be taken from me*, year by year, while he 
is with you.” 

95. In the 20th dynasty, a certain 
Qeni-khepeshef rented something from 
his father. If he defaulted, he promised 
some kind of personal loss and a payment 
of penalty. ““The man of the gang Qeni- 
khepeshef said: ‘I will give him 23 sacks,’ 
and he took the Oath of the Lord, saying: 
‘As Amon endures and as the Ruler en- 
dures, should I take away this income 
from my father, this ‘award' of mine may 
be taken away, and I will (give) a pair of 
sandals to the man of the gang Amon- 
nakht and a box (to) the man of the gang 
Maa-nakhtef, (in) payment for the writ- 
ings which they have made about the de- 
position of their father.’ ’’'’ 

* 96. An ostracon perhaps of the 19th 
dynasty runs: “Third month of the third 
season, day 19. Oath of the Lord which 
li-er-nutef took: ‘As Amon endures and 
as the Ruler endures, if I let ten (days) 
elapse, [I] will give this head-rest to 
Nefer-senut!’ ’"'®* 


‘6 Papyrus Berlin 9785, 7-18; Gardiner, op. cit 


'*¢ Read you*. A papyrus in Cairo, published by 
G. Maspero in ZAS, XIX, 119 

16? Document IV, 7-9, in the article by Cerny in 
JEA, XXXI, 297 

106 Cerns, Catalogue des ostraca hiératiques non 
littéraires de Deir el Médineh, No. 58. No. 59 similarly 
Ostracon No. 57 seems to be incomplete; “Year 31, 
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In the Empire cases of 97-102, the 
penalty for failure to repay an obligation 
is the doubling of the obligation. 

97. “As Amon endures and as the 
Ruler endures, should I pass ten days 
without having given Hor-Min this shirt, 
it shall be (held) against me double!’’!® 

98. “ ‘Should I pass the last day of the 
third month of the third season without 
having given twenty (deben) of this cop- 
per to Amen-em-Opet, I am liable to one 
hundred blows and it will be held against 
me double!’ Again in the presence of the 
Opener Pen-pa-mer, he teok three Oaths 
of the Lord, saying: ‘When I pass the 
Opening of the Year, I will give the silver 
of this man to him!’ ”’ Note the plurality 
of oaths, as in case 88 above." 

99. An ostracon of the 20th dynasty 
relates that an oracle had been delivered 
three times with regard to the ownership 
of a donkey. “And he made him take the 
Oath of the Lord, saying: ‘Should I go 
back again on (my) words, he* is liable 
to one hundred blows of the ‘staff', and 
the donkey is to be held against him* 
double!’ ” A list of witnesses follows." 

100. Some textual uncertainty clouds 
the translation of the following ostracon. 
* .. third month of the third season, day 
2....[Pa]-heri-pedjet—Si-Uto ‘gave to 
him!' one and a half pieces (of silver). He 
said: ‘As Amon endures and‘as the Ruler 


fourth month of the third season, day 19 (under 
Ramses III). Pen-ta-Weret took the Oath of the Lord 
‘with regard to the payment' of the Deputy Hay 
‘up to! the Feast of Thoth: ‘Should I not ‘liquidate’ 
for him the silver which he has,’ '’ at which point the 
text ceases 


10° Ostracon Petrie 67, as given by Cerny in JE A, 
XV, 249, n. 41 


11° Berlin Ostracon P. 10655; 
Museen tu 


Hieratische Papyrus 
aus den kéniglichen Berlin, Ill, Pl 
XXXVII 

‘1! Read I* and me*. Deir el Medineh Ostracon 
133; Cern¢¥, Catalogue des ostraca...de Deir el 
Médineh. In the continuation of this document, 
another attestant ‘took the Oath of the Lord to the 
god,”’ thus making the god who had delivered the 
oracle the legal recipient of the oath. 
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endures, should I not (repay) this one and 
a half pieces to Si-Uto up to one month’s 
(time), it will be (held) against me 
double!’ ’*" 

101. A Cairo ostracon, probably of the 
reign of Ramses III, relates that two men 
had appeared before the tribunal (knbt) of 
necropolis workers in Thebes. ‘“Then the 
man of the gang Khnum-mose was found 
in the wrong (m “d3). He was made to take 
the Oath of the Lord, saying: ‘Should I 
fail to repay the food, it shall be (held) 
against me double!’ The agent Kha-em- 
Opet was placed in charge of him.”’ There 
follows a listing of food, with quantities. 
Note that, even though Khnum-mose had 
taken an oath, the tribunal assigned an 
agent (w‘rtw) to see that the debt was 
repaid."'% 

102. The following document. states 
that a certain chief of police had borrowed 
a jar of fresh grease from a workman. 
Then, eighteen years later, the workman 
cited the chief of police to the tribunal. 
In the following oath, the chief of police 
promised to repay within the next fifty- 
five days. “He took the Oath of the Lord, 
saying: ‘Should I not repay his jar to him 
up to the year 3, third month of the third 
season, last day, he* is liable to one hun- 
dred blows, while it is doubled!’ So he 
spoke in the presence of the inspectors of 
the inside and the agents of the outside of 
the entire gang.” Actually, it was more 
than eight months before the chief of 
police brought goods in payment." 

103. The following example, known to 
me only indirectly, seems to say that 
failure to repay may be construed as 
theft. ‘As Amon endures and as the Ruler 

112 Deir el Medineh Ostracon 61; Cerny, op. cit 
Perhaps similarly Ostraca 62 and 245. 


13 Cairo Ostracon 25553; Cerny, Ostraca hiére- 
tiques 

14 Read I*. Oriental Institute Ostracon 12073, un- 
published, covering a period from the 17th year of 
Ramses III to the 4th year of Ramses IV. 
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endures, should I pass (the month) Athyr 
without repaying (it) to Amen-em-Onet, 
I shall be supposed to have taken it.’’!” 

104. When a man’s claim was denied 
by the oracle of a god, he bound himself 
to abide by this decision. “‘And he took 
the Oath of the Lord, with the words: ‘As 
Amon endures and as the Ruler, whose 
power is for death, Pharaoh, my lord, 
endures, [should] I reverse (my stand), to 
contend with him, I am liable to one 
hundred blows, being deprived of (my) 
share!’ ’’" 

105. The woman Niut-nakhte made a 
will on behalf of whe children of her second 
husband. One year later this husband ap- 
peared before the tribunal of necropolis 
workers. “‘On this day, the arrival again at 
the tribunal by the man of the gang Kha- 
em-Nun, together with his children, with 
the words: ‘As for the writings which the 
citizeness Niut-nakhte made about her 
property, they shall be (carried out) 
exactly, exactly so. The man of the gang 
Nefer-hotep is not to share in them.’ He 
took the Oath of the Lord, with the words: 
‘Should I reverse again, to contest therein, 
he* is liable to one hundred blows, being 
deprived of (my) share.’’’ A list of wit- 
nesses follows.!"” 

106. A dispute over a donkey had been 
settled. ‘“‘He took an oath, saying: ‘Should 
the donkey die, [it will] be against me; 
should it live, it will be against me. (1) 
will keep the donkey well for him.’ ’""* 

107. Charges against a priest of 
Khnum. “‘Now the Scribe of the Treasury 
Montu-her-khepesh made this prophet of 


8 Turin Ostracon 9754, as given by Cerny in 
JEA, XV, 249, n. 41. 

6 British Museum Ostracon 5625, verso, 8-10; 
Blackman in JE A, XII, 182. A similar oath, with the 
words “‘whose power is for death’’ in a fragmentary 
context, is on Cairo Ostracon 25237, recto, 10-13; 
verso, 2—5; Daressy, op. cit. 

17 Document I, 5:9-12, in the article by Cerny 
in JEA, XXXI, 29 ff. Read I*. 


'§ Berlin Ostracon P. 1121; Hieratische Papyrus 
aus den kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, III, Pl. XX XV. 
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Khnum take the Oath of the Lord, saying: 
‘I will not let him enter with the god until 
he ‘aecomplish' his days of drinking 
natron.’ But he disobeyed and entered 
with the god when he had had (only) three 
days of drinking natron,’’ and thus was 
still ceremonially impure."® 

108. From the same document. “He 
was made to take the Oath of the Lord not 
to enter the temple. But he gave his goods 
to this prophet, saying: ‘Let me enter 
with the god,’ and this prophet took his 
goods and let him enter with the god.’’"° 

109. The Chief Workman Pa-neb had 
been guilty of various wrongdoings, but 
here promised to keep his record clean in 
the future. “‘Memorandum about his 
taking the Oath of the Lord, saying: 
‘Should the Vizier hear my name again, 
he* shall be dismissed from his* office, and 
I shall become a stone-mason (again)! So 
he said.’’!! 

110. A farmer was punished for theft. 
“It was his companions, those associated 
with his ‘promise', who had him dragged 
(ith) into the presence of the god, and 
they were with him as witnesses to the 
oracle. And the god had the Deputy 
Amon-em-uia (the plaintiff) take the Oath 
of the Lord, saying: ‘I will not exact a 
penalty from him!’ ’’! 

111. Memorandum on an ostracon. 
“Year 25, third month of the first season, 
day 13, (of Ramses III). Oath of the Lord 
which the Doorkeeper Kha-em-Waset 
spoke: ‘As Amon endures and as the 
Ruler endures, ‘this ox is fifty deben of 

1% Pleyte and Rossi, op. cif., 
1:9-11; Peet in JHA, X, 121. 

12% Pleyte and Rossi, op. cit., recto, 1: 13-14. 


12} Read I* and my*. Papyrus Salt 124, verso, 
1:6-7; Cerny in JEA, XV, 246. Another charge 
against Pa-neb (verso, 1:13-14) is of dubious trans- 
lation: ‘Memorandum about his making me swear 
(rk) a ‘far-be-it (from) the chapel' of my mother and 
my father, saying: ‘I will not enter into it!’ "’ 

it Papyrus British Museum 10335, verso, 17-21 
Blackman in JEA, XI, 252-53; Cerny in JBA, 
XXIII, 188-89. 


Pls. LI-LX, recto, 
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copper’. I will not argue ‘about it' to- 
morrow or after tomorrow’—in the pres- 
ence of the man of the gang Nefer- 
hotep.’”!*4 

112. I know Ostracon 253 of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, only in Cern’s 
translation. It seems to carry a father’s 
complaint against his son-in-law. It be- 
gins with a date in the 23rd year, probably 
of Ramses IIT. “Ce jour-la dit Telmont au 
chef des ouvriers Khons et au Scribe 
Amennakht, fils d’Ipouy: Faites que 
Nekhemmout préte le serment au nom du 
Seigneur qu’il n’injuriera plus ma fille. 
Le serment au nom du Seigneur qu’il 
(=Nekhemmout) a prononcé: Qu’Amon 
vive, que le Souverain vive! Si jamais 
j'injurie la fille de Telmont, je recevrai 
cent coups et je serai privé de tout acquét 
que je ferai avec elle.’’ That is, he would 


have to make a divorce settlement upon 
her.!*4 


113. A marriage contract. “He said: 
‘As Amon lives, as Pharaoh lives, and as 
the Chief Priest of [Amon] lives—may 


Amon give him the valor!—.. . if I wish 
to divorce her and I love another woman 
..., 1 am the one who must give her the 
things recorded above.’ ’”™™ 

114. The woman Ren-nofer wished to 
make her slave foster children freemen, in 
order that they might inherit her prop- 
erty. She supported her oath that they 
had been freed by uttering a curse, per- 
haps because the customary law of Egypt 
was inadequate to protect her desires. 
“She said: ‘As Amon endures and as the 


123 Deir el Medineh Ostracon 56; Cerny, Catalogue 
des ostraca . . . de Deir el Médineh. An alternative 
translation of the assertion and promise would run: 
“fifty deben of copper (belongs to) Pai-ih'. I will not 
argue ‘with him’ tomorrow or after tomorrow.” 

4 Cerny in BIFAO, XXXVII, 47. I take “le 
serment au nom du Seigneur’’ to be the “Oath of the 
Lord,”’ and “‘Qu’'Amon vive, que le Souverain vive!" 
to be ‘‘As Amon endures and as the Ruler endures." 

128 Papyrus Berlin 3048, verso, 14 ff.; G. Mdller, 
Zwei dgyptische Ehevertrdge. This document (about 
22nd dynasty) is later than the others here presented, 
which accounts for the different wording of the oath. 
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Ruler endures, I make the people whom I 
have recorded freemen of the land of 
Pharaoh. Should a son or a daughter or a 
brother or a sister of their mother or of 
their father contest with them—except 
for this son of mine, Pen-diu—for they are 
no longer slaves to him, but are brothers 
and sisters to him, being freemen of the 
land—may a donkey copulate with him 
and a female donkey copulate with his 
wife, he who shall call one of them a 
slave . . ..—in the presence of very numer- 
ous witnesses,’”’ who are named." 

The formal utterance of a curse in sup- 
port of legal obligations has its parallels. 
The clearest comes from the Nauri Decree 
of Seti I."*? There lines 114-19 provide for 
the legal punishment of any official who 
may receive a report of violations of the 
decree, but who may fail to take action on 
such reports; such a negligent official is 
to be beaten and demoted from office. On 
the other hand, lines 109-14 threaten any 
citizen who fails to make formal report of 
violations by holding over his head the 
vengeance of the gods, “to wipe out his 
name, to destroy his soul, and to prevent 
his corpse from resting in the necropolis.” 
Here the negligence of the official might 
be legally established and thus receive a 
legal punishment, whereas the negligence 
of the ordinary citizen might easily be 
concealed and thus had to have a divine 
punishment.'8 

A case of rather different nature comes 
from a decree of a king of the period im- 
mediately following the 6th dynasty. 
Here punishment was directed against 
those who might do damage to the struc- 
ture or the furnishing of the temple at 


‘8 A papyrus to Gardiner and published 
by him in JE A, X XVI, 23 ff. 

2? Griffith in JEA, XIII, 
JNES, VI, 219 ff. 


128 It is true that the word ‘‘magistrate”’ in 1. 114 
and the word “‘people”’ in 1. 109 of the Nauri Stela 
are restored, but they are restored with high proba- 
bility. 


193 ff.; Edgerton in 
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Koptos: “My majesty does not permit 
that their property or the property of 
their fathers remain with them, that they 
join the blessed dead in the necropolis, or 
that they be among the living [upon 
earth].”"* Just how would a pharaoh 
carry out this provision of the decree? In 
mundane terms, their property would be 
confiseated, they would be executed, and 
they would be denied a normal burial in a 
necropolis, with all the appropriate ritual 
of the beatification of the dead. How- 
ever, the wording of the threat is unusual 
in the decrees of temple protection which 
are numerous in that period. The phar- 
aoh had the rights of condemnation, of 
confiseation, and of execution and excom- 
munication. Here he phrased those rights 
in terms of the spiritual community. Per- 
haps the disintegration of central author- 
ity in this period made it difficult to 
mobilize the agencies of law enforcement, 
so that the pharaoh phrased his threat in 
terms of his divine powers rather than his 
secular powers, that is, in terms of a curse 
rather than a law. 


lll. STATEMENTS ABOUT THE OATH 
IN GENERAL 

Finally, Egyptian literature contains 
references to the royal oath, to false 
oaths, ete. Such references help us in our 
attempt to understand the place of the 
oath and the respect for the oath in 
ancient Egypt. 

115. When Thut-mose I acceded to the 
throne, he advised his viceroy of Ethiopia 
of the fact of his coronation on a specific 
day, of the elements to be used in his 
formal fivefold titulary, of the legal phras- 
ing to be used in making offerings to the 
gods of Elephantine, and of the royal 
oath. ‘Now thou shalt cause that the 
Oath be established in the name of my 
majesty, born to the King’s Mother, Seni- 


* Sethe, Urkunden des alten Reichs, p. 305. 
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seneb, who is in health.” The formal 
names of the new pharaoh had been re- 
ported to the viceroy in the preceding 
context. It is difficult to see the reason for 
introducing the name of Pharaoh’s moth- 
er in the context about the oath, except on 
the understanding that her name con- 
firmed his legitimacy and thus his claim 
to be treated as divine.'*° 

116. In another inscription of the same 
pharaoh, the theme is his far-reaching au- 
thority. “His name has reached the circuit 
of heaven. . . . The Oath is taken with it 
(‘nh.tw im) in all lands, because of the 
greatness of the potency of his majesty.’’!*" 

117. Under the Middle Kingdom, the 
essence of the advice of a father to his 
children was: Be loyal to the king. ‘Fight 
on behalf of his name, be scrupulous in the 
Oath to him (twr hr ‘nh f), and ye shall be 
free from a taint of ‘disloyalty'.’’'** 

118. Among the high qualities of 
Amen-hotep, son of Hapu, of the 18th 
dynasty, were: ‘“‘making to endure the 
Oath of his Lord (srwd ‘nh n nbf), being 
scrupulous in his name (twr hr rnf), wor- 
shipping his potency, adoring his majesty 
at all times,”’ etc.'™* 

119. A tomb at Tell el-Amarna pro- 
vides an interesting example of the royal 
oath in its form under a revolution, with 
the Aton substituted for Amon. The chief 
of police is depicted bringing three foreign 
prisoners to the vizier and magistrates. 
The chief of police says: “Hear, O ye 
officials, the men ‘whom these foreigners 
have stirred up'!’’ Between the chief of 

1° Breasted, op. cit., II, 
der 18. Dynastie, pp. 80-81 


1} Breasted, op. cit., II, §73; Sethe, op. cit., 
pp. 85-86. The word °n) is determined with the man- 
with-hand-to-mouth, so that the meaning is “One 
oathes with it"’ rather than “One lives on it." 


§58; Sethe, Urkunden 


1 Breasted, op. cit., I, § 748; Sethe, Aegyptische 
Lesestacke, p. 68. 

18 Cairo Statue 583, 1. 9; L. Borchardt, Statuen 
und Statuetten (‘Catalogue général . du Musée du 
Caire’’), II, 136. 
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police and the vizier is written the oath, 
without further context: “As the Aton 
endures and as the Ruler endures!’’'** 

120. A god assured Seti I: “Everybody 
swears (‘rk) in thy name.’’™ 

121. The date of the Instructions of 
Amen-em-Opet remains doubtful, but the 
text is certainly considerably later than 
most of the material presented in this 
article. Nevertheless, the Instructions 
contain several statements on the place 
of the oath, which may legitimately be 
considered here. 

Chapter 19 deals with honesty in the 
law court. ‘“‘Do not enter a tribunal in the 
presence of an official and falsify thy 
words. Do not go up and down with thy 
answer when thy witnesses have been set 
up. Do not ‘overburden! the Oaths of thy 
Lord (m ir m&p ‘nhy n nb.k), the speech of 
the Place of Examination (st smit). (But) 
speak the truth in the presence of the 
official, so that he may not secure power 
over thy person.’’** 

122. On the other hand, Amen-em- 
Opet (chap. 17), pleading for just meas- 
ure, makes conscientiousness on the part 
of the fiscal officer more important than 
an oath. ‘Greater is the potency of the 
barley threshing floor than the Oath of 
the Great Throne (st wrt).’"'*7 

123. Chapter 6 makes the claim that 
he who seizes the lands of others will ulti- 
mately be caught by the moon—presum- 
ably the moon-god Thoth, Lord of Truth. 
“He who ‘acts fraudulently' in the fields, 
though he be ‘bound! by false oaths, is en- 
snared by the potency of the Moon.’’?** 

124. Chapter 11 predicts that the man 
who takes the property of the poor will 
come to grief. “'Though he make his ad- 

134 N. de G. Davies, op. cit., IV, Pl. XX VI 

i A. Mariette, Abydos, I, Pl. 52, ll. 34-35 


1% H. O. Lange, Das Weisheitsbuch des Amenemope, 
pp. 101-2; Griffith in JZ A, XII, 217. 


137 Lange, op. cit., p. 92; Griffith, op. cit., p. 215 
138 Lange, op. cit., p. 48; Griffith, op. cit., p. 204. 
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vancement' by false oaths, his heart is 
‘perverted! by his belly.’’'** 

125. Chapter 20 advises professional 
honesty for the clerk in the magistrate’s 
office. “‘Do not make for thyself false 
documents: they are a great ‘treason! 
(worthy) of death. ‘(Though) they be' 
great oaths of ‘undertaking fealty', they 
are (demanding) of investigation by the 
herald.’’!#° 

126. In the hymn to the sun-god in the 
Book of the Dead, it is said: ““They make 
praises in thy name, and they swear by 
thee (‘rk.sn im.k).’"*" 

127. The following is from a penitential 
prayer of the Late Empire. “I am a man 
who swore (*rk) falsely by Ptah, Lord of 
Truth, and he caused (me) to behold dark- 
ness by day. ... Keep ye far from pro- 
nouncing the name of Ptah falsely. Be- 
hold, he who pronounces it falsely, behold, 
he falls down!’"!# 

128. A Late Empire ostracon carries a 
truncated “instruction” (sb3yt), consist- 
ing of the one sentence: “Thou shouldst 
not apply thy mouth to the oath.’ 

129. Ramses IV denied certain ritual 
wrongdoings. “I have not contended 
against a god; I have not affronted a 
goddess;...I have not shot against a 
lion on the feast of Bastet; I have not 
sworn by (‘rk n) Ba-neb-Djedet in the 
house of the gods; I have not pronounced 

139 Lange, op. cit., p. 72; Griffith, op. cit., p. 210 

4° Lange, op. cit., p. 104; Griffith, op. cit., p. 218 
The problem here is the understanding of the term 
sdf} tr, translated ‘‘‘undertaking fealty'.’’ The above 
translation assumes the sense: ‘“‘Even though you 
swear to your false documents, they demand legal 
investigation.’’ However, sdf} tr is here determined 


with the evil-bird, so that the translation should 
perhaps carry an invidious sense 

“EK. A. W Budge, The Book of the Dead, Text, 
p. 10 

2 British Museum Stela 589; Maspero in RT, 
II, 110-12; Gunn, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

‘43 British Museum Ostracon 5631, verso, 2; Jn- 
scriptions in the Hieratic and Demotic Character, 
XVIII; ef. Erman in ZAS, XLII, 102, n. 1. Edgerton, 
who called this example to my attention, compares 
Matt. 5:34 
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the name of Ta-tenen; I have not taken 
away from his food-income.’’* It is not 
clear what the denied wrongdoing was in 
this case, but either there must have 
been a prohibition against swearing by 
“the Ram, the Lord of Mendes,” in any 
temple, or such swearing had some limited 
application, so that the sense would be: 
“It has never been necessary for me to 
take that Ba-neb-Djedet oath in any 


him.’ This may be a release of con- 
tract, as Mr. Woods suggests. Whatever 
its specific meaning, it seems that it was 
possible to appear before a tribunal (knbt) 
and have an oath set aside (rdi rwi.tw 


‘nh). 


ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL 


Before attempting any general conclu- 
sions, it may be instructive to chart the 


TABLE 1 


Old Middle 


King- King- 
dom dom 


“As lives for me (you) the God 22, 23 
(King) X”’ 
“As lives the God (King) X”’ 63; cf. 
86 
“As lives for me” 


“As I live” 
“As Re loves me” 


“As Amon (etc.) favors me’ 


“As my nostrils . . .”’ 

Other additions 

“As endures (the ka of) the King”’ 

“As endures (the ka of) the God”’ 

“As endures the Ruler” 

“As endures Amon and as endures 
the Ruler’ 


temple.” A similar ignorance faces us in 
trying to understand the denial that he 
had pronounced the name of the Mem- 
phite god Ta-tenen. 

130. In a letter from a woman to a 
man, she is protesting something, but the 
entire context is baffling. “Didn’t you 
take him to the tribunal and have his 
oath set aside? When my letter reaches 
you, you are to go with the merchant 
Aper-Baa(l) and have his oath set aside 
and stop him and have food prepared for 


‘Abydos Stela of Ramses IV, 16-17; M. Koro- 
stovtsev in BIFAO, XLV, 155 


1+ 


Early Late Post- 


Empire Empire Empire 


29 (archaic) 


5, 70, 82 113 


7, 8, 15-17, 9, 10 il 
66(?) 
14, 65 26, 69 
7, 8, 15-17, | 9, 10 11, 26, 69 
65, 66 
7, 8, 15-17, | 9, 10; cf. 68 11, 69 
65, 66 
7, 15, 66 | 10 26 
13, 15 10, 68 
13 18, 24 30 
19, 25, 28, 71, 75 27 
12 57, 91-93 
31, 36, 46, 47, 49, 53, 
59, 60, 62, 89, 90, 
95-97, 100, 103, 
104, 111, 112, 114; 
ef. 119 


various formulae in time and function. 
First we chart the verbal formulae of the 
oaths. The numbers which are italicized 
come from the passages which I have 
classified as juridical (Table 1). 

This charting gives the visible conclu- 
sion that the formula beginning with °nh, 
“As lives... ,” was older and continued 
longer than the formula beginning with 
wih, “‘As endures...,” and that the 
latter was the formula used in the 
“juridical” cases of the Late Empire. We 


‘8 Papyrus Bologna 1094, 10:2—4: Gardiner. Late- 
Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 9 
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are considering here the two matters of 
time and function. It would be an argu- 
ment from silence to urge a difference in 
function between the ‘nf-formula and 
the wh-formula, since practically all of 
the “juridical’’ material comes from the 
Late Empire (Amarna Period through the 
20th dynasty). Thus the factor of period 
may be more important in this distinction 
than the factor of function. Nevertheless, 
it is legitimate to note that the “non- 
juridical” instances of the Late Empire 
use both “As lives .. .”” and “As endures 

.,”’ whereas only one “juridical” ex- 
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troductory formula, ‘“‘As endures Amon 
and as endures the Ruler,’ was _ pre- 
ponderant in this usage. 

In the same way, we shall chart the 
verb ‘rk, “‘to swear,’’ the compound ex- 
pression sdf tr, “‘to undertake fealty',” 
and the noun ‘nh, “‘oath” (Table 2). 

Perhaps it will be useful to recast the 
evidence in Tables 1 and 2 in a summariz- 
ing table, showing the numbers of cases 
before, during, and after the Late Empire. 
The first number gives the total number 
of cases noted; the italicized number in 
parentheses gives the number of such 


TABLE 2 


Middle 
| Kingdom 


“To swear” 8? 


126 


sdf? tr 
“Oath,” as a noun 117 
116 


“The Oath of the Lord” | 87 118 


“The Oath of the God”’ (or 
a named god) 


ample uses “As lives... ,’’ and that 
example (82) might be called “pseudo- 
juridical.’ On the basis of incomplete 
evidence, then, it would seem that the 
oath authorized for usage in a court of law 
under the Late Empire began with the 
words “‘As endures .. .’’ and that the in- 


TABLE 3 


After 
Late 
| F Late 
Empire |... 
Empire 


Before 
Late 
Empire 
“As lives...” 
‘‘As endures...” 
‘*As endures Amon 
and as endures 
the Ruler” 
“The Oath of the 


Lord” 





6(1) | 4(1) 
31 (24) | 2 (0) 
20 (20)! 0 


16 (1) 
2 (0) 


| 40 (40); 1 (1) 





Early 
Empire 


115; as a verb, 


Late 
Empire | 


Post 
Empire 


20, 21, 28, 31, 71, 73, 74, 76, 85, 
89, 120, 127, 129 

89-41, 78, 79 

48, 67, 70, 77, 83, 89, 91, 92, 
106, 128, 130 

82-38, 41, 42, 45, 48, 50-56, 58, 
60-62, 87, 88, 93-96, 98, 99, 
101, 102, 104, 105, 107-12 

44, 61, 72, 82, 84 


total cases occurring in a “juridical set- 
ting.” 

Admittedly, I have been somewhat 
arbitrary in classifying some cases as 
“juridical” and others as “nonjuridical.” 
However, despite this element of subjec- 
tivity, the preponderance of evidence for 
the Late Empire shows that the juridical 
oath was the “Oath of the Lord” and 
that this began with the formula, “As 
endures ...,” particularly with “As en- 
dures Amon and as endures the Ruler.” 
In the same period, the formula beginning 
“As lives ...’’ was more often employed 
outside the sanctions of legal authority or 
attesting witnesses. The material for 
earlier or later periods is insufficient to 
permit similar conclusions, although one 
may note in Table 1 that the formula be- 
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ginning “As endures...” has not been 
found in the Old or Middle Kingdom. 
There is much variation in the cases 
cited above, and one must insist that 
practically all of the “juridical”? examples 
are memoranda about proceedings, rather 
than full court records.’ There are cases 
quoting the words of an “Oath of the 
Lord,” but without the introductory 
formula, “‘As endures... .’’ (37, 61, 88, 
ete.), Just as there are cases using that 
formula, but not specified as the “Oath of 
the Lord” (31, 49, 90, ete.). However, 
there are enough cases citing the “Oath 
of the Lord” and quoting the introduc- 
tory formula, “As endures... ,”” to show 


that the other cases are abbreviated 
memoranda; such juxtaposition of terms 
occurs in 36, 60, 62, 95, 96, 104, 111, 
and 112. Case 60 seems particularly clear 
and convincing. These show that in the 
Late Empire the normal verbal formula 
for a legal oath began with the words, “As 


Amon endures and as the Ruler endures,” 
and that this was known as the “Oath of 
the Lord,”’!47 

Now it is interesting that the oath was 
established in the name of the ruling 
pharaoh (115-18, 120), but that his name 
does not appear in the oath formula. How 
did the name of the ruling pharaoh apply? 
The answer may be given in case 57, 
where it appears that the utterer of the 
oath did not speak the name of the 
pharaoh, but that the administrator of the 


“Sometimes a text carries the characteristic 
words of the oath, although these are not designated as 
an oath and not even introduced by the oath formula. 
For example, Papyrus Boulaq 10, as transcribed by 
Spiegelberg, Studien und Materialen zum Rechtawesen 
les Pharaonenreiches, pp. 19-20, concludes an agree- 
ment with the bare words: ‘‘Should we dispute (mdf), 
they* (read we*) are liable to one hundred blows 
and| we [are] deprived of our share.’’ We have seen 
such words uttered under oath, and it is reasonable 
that they are here a mere memorandum of such a 
binding commitment. So also Scharff and Seidl, 
op. cit., p. 29 and n. 104 


‘? The formula might be expanded by enforcing 
epithets following ‘the Ruler,’’ as in cases 89 and 104. 


oath spoke that name—as an oath is 
modernly taken on a Bible. On the « ther 
hand, case 89 seems to show that the 
“name of Pharaoh’’ might be implicit, 
rather than explicit. Perhaps the actual 
name was too sacred to be uttered by per- 
sons potentially guilty of crimes against 
the king, but (a) might be spoken by those 
law-enforcement officials who acted for 
the king, or (b) was unuttered but im- 
manent to all legal proceedings in Egypt 
of the Late Empire. The ruling pharaoh 
was “the Ruler whose power is for death’’ 
(89, 104), and the knowledge of that 
power was an ever-present instrument on 
the side of the law. 

The “Oath of the Lord,” then, was the 
royal oath, uttered in the name of the 
reigning pharaoh, and was particularly 
employed for legal purposes. What was 
the “Oath of the God’’? The evidence is 
insufficient to give a final answer to this 
question, although certain possibilities 
may be sketched. It might be thought 
from case 61 of the series 60-61 that the 
term “Oath of the God” applied to the 
“As endures Amon” part of the “Oath of 
the Lord,”’ since the witnesses before the 
tribunal took “‘the Oath of the Lord, as 
well as the Oath of the God.’ However, in 
case 44 an accused had already taken the 
“Oath of the Lord,” and then protested 
that he would take “the Oath of Amon,”’ 
as if that were an additional affirmation. 
Probably the “Oath of the God” was 
something distinct from the “Oath of the 
Lord.” 

Reference to Table 2 above will show 
that the “Oath of the Lord” was used al- 
most exclusively in a juridical setting, 
whereas the “Oath of the God” shows 
some exceptions.'*® In case 119, the 
Amarna form of the legal oath runs: ‘“‘As 
the Aton endures and as the Ruler en- 


48 Cases 82 and 84, from the mythological text, 
are only ‘‘pseudojuridical."’ 
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dures,”’ whereas in case 70 Akh-en-Aton 
bound himself not to leave his new city 
with the words: “As lives my father 
Horus-Rejoicing-in-the-Horizon,”’ that is, 
using the formal name of the Aton. Per- 
haps case 82 helps with the problem of the 
“Oath of the God,”’ even though it does 
come from that mythological text. There 
the goddess Isis “took the Oath of the 
God in the presence of the Ennead, with 
the words: ‘As lives my mother Neith, the 
goddess, and as lives Ptah-ta-tenen. 

’” Even though case 81 is of the 
Ethiopian period, it may be significant 
that Tef-nakhte took the “Oath of the 
God” in the temple. Tentatively it is sug- 
gested that there may have been an un- 
derstood distinction between (a) the oath 
in the name of the ruling pharaoh; the 
“Oath of the Lord,” which began with the 
words: ‘“‘As endures Amon and as endures 
the Ruler,”’ and which was established for 


use in a court setting, and (b) an affirma- 
tion made in the name of some god (in- 
cluding the pharaoh), the “Oath of the 
God,”’ which was normally made outside 
of a juridical setting, perhaps in a temple, 
perhaps in ordinary life, and which began 


” 


with the words: ‘‘As lives... .”’ Three 
concessions must be made immediately: 
we have only sufficient evidence for the 
Late Empire; what evidence we have is in- 
adequate to confirm any distinction; and 
there was some overlapping of the two 
types of oath, for the “Oath of the God” 
might appear in a juridical setting. The 
last concession is not an obstacle: such a 
summoning of an additional protestation 
to the exigencies of a court examination 
would be humanly normal. 

Another difficult problem is the role of 
the god Amon in the “Oath of the Lord.” 
It will be seen from Table 1 that a non- 
juridical oath of the Empire ran: “As en- 
dures the ka of (God X)” or “‘As endures 
(God X).”’ Amon appears in cases 25 and 
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75 under this formula. Theoretically it 
was this formula which was taken over 
and made specific for the “Oath of the 
Lord,” to be used in court. But why 
Amon? The usage was not confined to 
Thebes, where Amon was pre-eminent. 
To be sure, the great bulk of our material 
comes from Thebes, and we have no cases 
from the Delta. However, by the 19th 
dynasty, the god Amon—not Amon-Re— 
was invoked in the “Oath of the Lord” as 
far north as Memphis (31, 47), in and near 
the Faiyum (96, 114), andat Abydos (36). 

How did the “Oath of the Lord” of 
juridical situations come to be fixed with 
the name of Amon throughout Upper 
Egypt, possibly throughout all of Egypt? 
Why was it not Amon-Re, King of the 
Gods? Why was it not the supreme god 
Re, perhaps in his form Amon-Re Har- 
akhti? Why was it not Ptah, the ‘Lord of 
Truth”? I have no satisfactory answer. 
The god Amon must have had a recog- 
nized functional responsibility with rela- 
tion to oaths in court, but I do not know 
how he became vested with this responsi- 
bility. 

Another problem for examination is the 
nature of the sanctions which enforced or 
accompanied an oath. The chief sanction 
was, of course, implicit within the oath, 

“8In Rylands Papyri I, II, and IX, deriving 
from el-Hibeh, south of the Faiyum, and dating from 
the 7th and 6th centuries s.c., the god Amen is in- 
voked (Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, III, 46, 65): “AS 
Amon lives and as the Pharaoh lives... or “As 
Amon lives " However, the “As endures Amon 

..”' formula has disappeared, and the “As lives 
formula invokes other gods as well as Amon (ibid., 
p. 336). This was a form of Amon as the chief local 
god, and the local priests laid stress on the ancestral 


connection with Amon of Karnak, as Edgerton points 
out to me 


15° In 1. 29 of the treaty with the Hittites, among 
the gods summoned as witnesses to the treaty are 
“the gods, the lords of the oath (°nh),”’ and ‘the 
mistress of the oath, Ishkhara” (S. Langdon and 
A. H. Gardinerin JE A, VI, 194-96), but the Egyptian 
text is a translation of the cuneiform, so that this 
bears witness to a foreign rather than an Egyptian 
situation. Perhaps the analogy is still worth citing. 
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which called upon the name of a god or 
upon the god-king, and which therefore 
assumed very serious obligations vis-a-vis 
a force of far-reaching intelligence and 
penalizing power. An age which took its 
gods seriously would not be likely to treat 
the oath lightly. 

In addition, some of the oaths of the 
Late Empire and following were taken 
under an explicit penalty: “I swear by the 
God X and under such-and-such penal- 
ties that. . . .”” These fall into two groups, 


assertory oath faced toward the past and 
thus could be undertaken somewhat more 
dogmatically; the promissory oath faced 
toward the future and thus was condi- 
tioned by the unknowns of personal for- 
tune. In the second place, the assertory 
oath was more often imposed by the legal 
authorities upon the attestant, whereas 
the promissory oath toward the fulfill- 
ment of an obligation was somewhat more 
of the attestant’s own choosing. Thus, in 
the first column, the authorities might lay 


TABLE 4 


Assertory Oaths (42-62) 


Promissory Oaths (90-114) 





Mutilation and wounds 


42, 43, 44, 45+, 46+, 50+, 


53+, 57+, 58+, 59, 62+ 


Impalement 
57+(?) 

Thrown to the crocodile 48 

Beating 


Exile or servitude 
Double punishment 


Payment or loss of property | 60+, 61 


Full compensation 

Double compensation 

Nonpayment construed as 
theft 

A curse 


both of a juridical setting: the assertory 
oaths, with a stated penalty in case of 
perjury (cases 42-62), and the promissory 
oaths, with an assumption of penalty in 
case of the nonfulfillment of an obligation 
(cases 90-114). Table 4 shows that the 
penalties were somewhat different in these 
two classes. In many cases there were two 
or more penalties. Thus case 45 imposed 
the penalties of beating, mutilation, and 
impalement. The table indicates such a 
multiple penalty by a +-sign following 
the number. 

The differences in this table should not 
be construed as showing an essential legal 
difference between the assertory oath and 
the promissory oath. In the first place, the 


45+, 58+, 60+ 


45+, 52, 53+, 54, 55, 56, 


98+, 99+, 102+, 104+, 105+, 
112+ 

46+, 47, 50+, 51, 62+ 109 

49 


95+, 96, 104+, 105+, 1124, 
113; ef. 106 

| 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95+ 

| 97, 98+, 994, 100, 101, 102+ 

| 103 


| 114 


| 


down the penalties of mutilation or death, 
whereas, in the second column, the attes- 
tant might agree to payment or loss of 
property. 

The oath alone was a solemn commit- 
ment, undertaken under religious sanc- 
tions through the address to a god. The 
added sanction of a punishment, for per- 
jury or for nonfulfillment of a vow, thus 
shows that the oath alone was not of 
absolute, binding force under the Late 
Empire. Added to the fear of the avenging 
power of the god who had been invoked 
was a legal penalty, stated explicitly and 
formally accepted by the attestant. There 
are other indications of the weakening of 
the oath in the Late Empire. 
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The pharaoh himself supported his oath 
by citing witnesses (9, 10). Officials in- 
sisted that they were scrupulous in main- 
taining the royal oath, and the very pro- 
testation suggests the possibility of lax- 
ness (117, 118). The oath was often ap- 
plied after harsh methods had softened 
up the attestant (33, 42). Under juridical 
inquiry the witness might be subjected 
to repeated oaths (42, 56); even the 
pharaoh might feel it necessary to confirm 
his oath by repeating it (70); and there 
were multiple oaths taken at the same 
time (88, 98). There are references to false 
oaths, that is, cases of perjury (38, 123, 
127), and there are instances of the failure 
to fulfill a promissory oath (94, 102, 107). 
The case of the worker on strike is inter- 
esting (89). There his oath seems to have 
been respected by his superiors, whereas 
the “great oaths’ of the superiors had 
failed to persuade the workers that they 
should give up their strike. 

These observations show that the oath 
—at least, in the Late Empire, the only 
period where our evidence is adequate— 
did not carry an absolute force. The belief 
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in the omniscience and omnipotence of 
the god who had been invoked by the oath 
did not prevent all perjury or all break- 
ing of vows. Oaths might be taken in 
haste and repented at leisure. Immediate 
fears of human vengeance might be more 
powerful than fears of ultimate divine 
vengeance. The society of Egypt was a 
sophisticated society, with all the com- 
plexities of emotion that sophistication 
brings. 

Nevertheless, it is quite clear that the 
oath played an effective role in ancient 
Egypt, just as it does in the modern Near 
East. It remained a regular juridical and 
lay instrument for the establishment of 
truth. Ancient Egypt was always transi- 
tional between the society thoroughly 
permeated by the sacred and the society 
which has become thoroughly secularized. 
The oath effectively invoked the support 
of religion for law and was therefore an 
instrument of law. It called upon the 
superhuman powers of a god and thus was 
normally cherished and respected. 
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AN ORACLE DATED IN “THE REPEATING OF BIRTHS” 


CHARLES F. NIMS 


INCE credit for the present discovery 
of the inscription here published be- 
longs to several persons, a brief ac- 

count of the circumstances must be given. 
I first became aware of its existence in 
September, 1946. At that time I was 
checking the location of inscriptions on 
the Theban temples as part of my work on 
the Epigraphic Survey of the Oriental In- 
stitute. I noticed on the north outer face 
of the festival hall of Amenhotep II at 
Karnak, at the east end, part of an in- 
scription.' It was largely covered with 
earth and was exposed only above a line 
sloping from the upper left-hand corner 
down through the waist of the lower figure 
on the right. At the time I merely made a 
mental note that the inscription should be 
cleared so that it might be photographed 
for the expedition records. 

Some weeks later I observed that the 
inscription had been entirely uncovered, 
and its importance immediately struck 
me. Inquiries made during the season did 
not bring to light the identity of the per- 
son interested in it. In May, 1947, on a 
brief visit to London I showed my photo- 
graphs and rough copy to Professor Jaro- 
slav Cerny and from him learned the 
history of the discovery of this inscription. 

The first record of it is a brief notice in 
the account of the work at Karnak for the 
season 1922-23 written by Pillet ; he men- 
tions the date (giving only the year, 
month, and day), the name of Py<ankh, 
and the representation of the bark of 


‘ This small temple is between the ninth and tenth 
pylons, on the east side of the court (see Nelson, Key 
Plans Showing Locations of Theban Temple Decorations 
“OIP,”’ Vol. LVI (1941)], Pl. XI). This inscription 
has been given the location No. KL 69a; location KL 
69 on a small gateway belongs just east of the end of 
the ninth pylon. 


Amun.” On the basis of this Cerng, in 
1946, wrote to several persons who would 
be in Luxor during the winter, asking 
them to locate the inscription. It was 
found by M. Jean Vercoutter of the 
French Institute of Cairo. He was re- 
sponsible for the present clearance. Ver- 
coutter graciously turned over to me the 
rights of publication. 

The surface of the stone on which this 
record is inscribed seems not to have been 
further dressed. Most of the blocks in this 
small temple are reused ones and, as here, 
did not always meet at the edges. The 
cracks were filled in with plaster and a 
thin coating of plaster applied to the wall 
surface. Some of this still remains at the 
center right; most has fallen away, and 
this accounts for the damage to the in- 
scription. The engraving was rather 
crudely done, and the characters are 
irregular (Pl. VIII).® 


TRANSLATION 

(1) Fanbearer on the right hand of the 
king, Viceroy of Kush, First Prophet (2) 
of Amun-Re‘, King of the Gods, General, 
Leader, Py‘ankh, justified. 

(3) Second Prophet of Amun, Nesa- 
mun'-re‘'.* 

(4) W‘b-priest, Scribe of the storehouse 
of the Estate of Amun, Nesamun. 


2 Annales du Service, XXIII (1923), 128 

* The drawing here published was made on an en- 
larged photograph at the wall; a small! addition was 
made later on the basis of photographs; see note h to 
the translation. My colleague, Dr. Ricardo Caminos, 
collated my drawing to make certain that i had cor- 
rectly interpreted and entered the evidence of the 
original inscription. My copy has been seen by and 
discussed with numerous colleagues; I have given 
them credit where I have used their suggestions 
Cerng, in particular, has saved me from embarrassing 
errors of interpretation which otherwise I might have 
made. 
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(5) Amun-Re‘, Lord of the thrones of 
the Two Lands, Foremost of Karnak, 
(6) Lord of Heaven, King of the Gods, 
Who is at the head (7) of the great ennead, 
(8) Primeval one of the Two Lands, 
(9) Who made all that is. 

(10) Year 7 <in>® Repeating of 
Births, Epiphi,® day 28, under (11) the 
Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Menma‘re‘-Setepenptah, Son of 
Re‘, Ramesses XI, (12) the day of the 
appearance® of the Majesty of this august 
god, Amun-Re‘, King of the Gods, (13) at 
the time*® of morning, in his beautiful feast 
of ipt hmt-s.‘ 

(14) The great god halted* upon the 
pedestal." Then (15) General Py‘ankh, 
justified, spoke to him, saying, (16) ‘““My 
good lord, halt at‘ matters of ‘th[y]' (17) 
\‘estate.”’* Then!'] the great god nodded™ 
vigorously. 

Then (18) [there were 'repeated™] be- 
fore him all the [administrative officials®] 
of his estate. [He (19) caused (the) ‘set- 
ting-apart'?] of the inspectors of the divine 
offerings. (20) [Then again] he (i.e.,, 
Py‘ankh) said, ““My good lord, (21) the 
inspectors of the divine offerings {have 
been] ‘set apart'.’"¢ (22) The great god 
nodded vigorously. 

While all of them" were being repeated 
(23) belfore] him, he halted at Nesamun, 
justified, (24) [son of] ‘Ashakhet, justified, 
who had been* Scribe of the storehouse of 
(the) Estate of Amun. (25) Then again he 
(i.e., Py‘ankh) said, ‘‘He (i.e., Nesamun) 
is being appointed Scribe of (the) store- 
house of the Estate (26) [of Amun],‘ to 
(the) position of his fathers.”” Then the 
great god nodded vigorously. 


NOTES ON TRANSLATION 
a. This name is not given in Ranke, Die 
figyptischen Personennamen. It is possible 
that what I have taken as the sun disk and 
the stroke are accidental marks on the 


wall, but their position and clarity are 
such that they cannot be ignored. 

b. On the suggestion of Cerny I emend 
the text by the insertion of m; he writes, 
‘All datings known to me have the prepo- 
sition |m] between the year number and 
the expression whm mswt, with one excep- 
tion of a legend to a drawing of a shrine in 
an unpublished papyrus at Turin.” 

c. Despite the unusual writing, the 
reading mw seems certain. 

d. I take this to be the word given in 
Wb. IV, 237.21 rather than zbid., 236.12. 
Note the expression sh‘ in p3y nir 3 in 
Naville, Inscription historique de Pinodjem 
ITI, vertical line 12, sim., horizontal line 
14; see also Ricardo A. Caminos, “Osor- 
kon’s Annals’ (unpublished Chicago dis- 
sertation, 1947), pages 96~-97. 

e. The traces of m |t)r are clear. 

f. Professor Richard A. Parker tells me 
that the feast of ip hmt-s gave its name to 
the third month of the third lunar season 
and that presumably some lunar date is 
here involved; (see his forthcoming Calen- 
dars of Ancient Egypt |““SAOC’’No. 26)). 

g. The reading smn seems certain from 
the traces. 

h. The reading sk3, suggested by Pro- 
fessor Harold H. Nelson subsequent to 
my study at the wall, is confirmed by the 
traces shown on my photographs. The de- 
terminative suggests that this pedestal 
had poles attached and thus was portable. 

i. Here, and again in line 23, there 
seems to have been an actual “halting” 
involved, just as in line 14, where the god 
(in the bark) halted on the pedestal. In 
Naville, op. cit., vertical line 7 of his copy, 
smm p3y nir 3 is followed by ir; the photo- 
graph of the Epigraphic Survey shows the 
latter sign damaged across the center, but 
its form is that of r rather than of ir as 
compared with other occurrences of both 
signs in that inscription. If r should be cor- 
rect, another instance of the halting of the 








god in an oracular pronouncement is indi- 
cated. Otherwise, I know of no instance of 
smn plus preposition in this meaning. 

For a parallel to this address to the god 
in the imperative, see Cern¥, Bulletin de 
UInstitut Frangais d’ Archéologie Orientale 
(henceforth referred to as BIFAO), XLI 
(1942), 15, No. 26. 

k. The restoration p3(y)|-k pr], sug- 
gested by Professor George R. Hughes, is 
plausible. 

1. The only possible restoration here is 
h<, despite the fact that the trace of the 
forward foot of the walking legs is overly 
long. 

m. For the term hnn, see Cernf, 
BIFAO, XXXYV (1934), 56; in oracles this 
term indicates an affirmative response by 
the god. 

n. Restoring whm-iw on the parallel of 
line 22. Another possibility is wh-tw, 
“there were placed,” suggested by Cern. 
Either fits the space better than my 
original suggestion of di-tw. 

o. The restoration shnw, suggested by 
Gardiner and communicated to me by 
Cern#, fits the traces. 

p. Restoring i[w-f dit ‘iwd"]. There is the 
trace of the tail of the iw-animal. The 
restoration of ‘iwd' is based on line 21 
(see the following note). I take ‘iwd' to be 
the infinitive after dit (see Gardiner, 
Grammar, § 303; Erman, N. dg. Gr, 
§ 293). 

q. Reading wn{-tw] ‘iwd'. It seems prob- 
able that iwd is the correct interpretation 
of the group written “‘r-iw-walking legs.”’ 
The superfluous r is a mistaken writing 
due to the analogy of the preposition 
r-iwd (see Erman, N. dg. Gr2, § 634, 
Anm.) 

Following the suggestion of Dr. Ronald 
J. Williams, I have punctuated the sen- 
tences addressed to the god as statements, 
both here and in line 25. There are absent 
the interrogative particles such as occur in 
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the questions addressed to oracles on the 
ostraca published by Cerny, BIFAO, 
XXXV (1935), 42-58; BIFAO, XLI 
(1942), 13-24. Their absence, however, 
does not mean that the sentences could 
not be questions. A study of the words ad- 
dressed to the god in other oracles gives 
little help. For instance, in the last line of 
the ‘“‘Banishment Stele,”” BAR, IV, § 658 
punctuates the words addressed to the 
god as a statement. In the Abydos stele of 
Sheshonk, great chief of the Meshwesh, 
the translations of BAR, IV, §§ 675, 676, 
and of Blackman, JEA, XXVII (1941), 
84, are similar, but the first uses a period 
and the second a question mark as punc- 
tuation at the end of the sentences ad- 
dressed to the god. As far as the Egyptian 
text is concerned, either is equally pos- 
sible. This is true also of the present 
inscription. 

r. Le., the names of the inspectors of 
the divine offerings. 

s. The inscription, like the translation, 
is ambiguous in regard to the antecedent 
of wnw. I believe that Professor William 
F. Edgerton is correct in his suggestion 
that it refers to ‘Ashakhet and not to 
Nesamun. Thus Nesamun is being ap- 
pointed to an office which had been held 
by his father, as indicated in line 26. 

t. mn is the obvious restoration here. 
It is probable that pr is written first in line 
25, contrary to the usual order, for reasons 
of space. Note that in Naville, op. cit., in 
the title s¥ shnw n pr >Imn, horizontal 
lines 15, 16-17, pr precedes >Jmn. 


GENERAL COMMENTARY 
This inscription, dating the “Repeating 
of Births’’ in the reign of Ramesses X1], 
confirms the conclusions now generally 
held which were reached by Cernf twenty 
years ago.‘ It extends the known length of 


4“ A Note on the ‘Repeating of Births,’ '’ JE A, XV 
(1929), 194 ff. The previously known evidence is sum- 
marized in this article. See also Kees, ‘“‘Herihor und 
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this period by one year. On the basis of the 
date on the verso of Papyrus Abbott, 
“vear 19 corresponding to year 1,’’ this 
oracle is dated in the twenty-fifth year of 
Ramesses XI. 

Concerning Py‘ankh we know little. In 
the first court of the Temple of Khonsu at 
Karnak he is first among the sons of 
Herihor, holding offices of lower rank.® 
After he had attained the position of First 
Prophet of Amun-Re*< and the other high 
offices shown in the present inscription, he 
was in command of an expedition in 
Nubia.* His funerary stele was found at 
Abydos.’ Otherwise, it appears that he is 
known only from the inscriptions of his 
son Pynodjem, who succeeded him as 
First Prophet,® except in one instance 
where a mummy wrapping gives the name 
of a daughter and his paternity.® 

In the reconstruction of the history of 
the end of Dynasty XX and the beginning 
of Dynasty XXI it has been held that 
Herihor assumed the throne with the 
passing of Ramesses XI and that on 
Herihor’s death (or perhaps sooner) 
Py‘ankh became First Prophet of Amun- 
Re ."° Yet in the present inscription, dated 
in the twenty-fifth year of Ramesses XI, 
Py‘ankh appears, in lines 1-2, with his 
die Aufrichtung des thebanischen Gottesstaates,”’ 
Nachrichten von der Gesellachaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. K1., Neue Folge, Fachgruppe I, 
2. Band (1936-38), pp. 1-20 

LD, Vol. 111, Pl. 2474 

‘Cern$, Late Ramesside Letters, Bibliotheca 
iegyptiaca, Vol. LX (Brussels, 1939); the index, p. 76, 
No. 46, gives references where Py‘ankh is mentioned 
by name. It is probably Py‘ankh who is referred to by 
the title ‘‘General’’ in various of the letters; see; e.g., 
p. 27, 1. 9, and p. 29, 1.9 

’ Mariette, Abydos, Vol. II, Pl. 57 

* References to Py‘ankh are collected in Gauthier, 
Le Livre des rois d'kgypte, Vol. III, Mémoires de 
UInstitut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, XXIX 
Cairo, 1914), 237-38, 241-42 

* Maspero, ‘‘Les Momies royales,"’ Mémoires de la 
Mission Archéologique Francaise, I (Paris, 1884), 565 

Drioton and Vandier, Clio: Les Peuples de 
Orient méditerranéen. Vol. 11: L’ Egypte (Paris, 1938), 
pp. 354, 491 


titles of first rank. A possible solution of 
this difficulty is that the inscription is 
anachronistic, i.e., that, while the oracle 
was delivered at the date given, it was not 
recorded until some years later and that 
the titles borne by Py‘ankh were those he 
held at the time of the recording and not 
those of the time of the oracle. It is note- 
worthy that in the body of the inscription 
Py‘ankh is referred to only as “Gen- 
eral.’ Yet this suggestion is somewhat 
discounted by the fact that in the Khonsu 
inscription of the sons of Herihor, where 
the latter in adjoining scenes appears as 
king, Py‘ankh does not hold this or other 
major offices.” 

We may now consider the oracle itself. 
Whatever may have been the word now 
lost at the beginning of line 17, it seems 
clear to me that the sole matter of concern 
is the appointment of Nesamun as Scribe 
of the storehouse of the Estate of Amun, 
to succeed his father. The modus operandi 
was that, the god having consented to deal 
with the matter, the administrative of- 
ficials of the temple were presented to him 
in occupational groups. From these the 
group, “‘the inspectors of the divine offer- 
ings,” was selected, and from them 
Nesamun was picked out. 

A hitherto unrecognized term, ‘‘to halt 
at,”’ is used of the method by which the 
decision of the god was made. He was 
asked ‘‘to halt at’’ the matter in question, 
and he “halted at’’ the person to be ap- 
pointed to office when the names of the 
inspectors were repeated to him. This 
would indicate that, as the god was car- 
ried in the bark, it came to a stop at the 


u That it was Py‘ankh who addressed the god in 
his office of ‘‘General,’’ and not Nesamun’-re“, the 
Second Prophet of Amun, who was also present 
(1. 3), reinforces the view that the rise to power of 
Herihor (and his family) was due to military and not 
ecclesiastical pressure (see Kees, op. cit., and Edger- 
ton, J NES, VI {1947}, 153) 

2] forego further discussion of this problem as I 
understand that Cerny will shortly publish a study 
of it 
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point in the recitation where the words 
spoken by the questioner were those of 
which the god desired to indicate his ac- 
ceptance.'*? To make doubly certain that 
the god’s intention was understood, the 
indicated decision was repeated for his 
affirmation. 

The oracular appointment of men to 
high office is well known; thus Thutmose 
III was designated king and Nebwenenef 
chosen First Prophet of Amun under 
Ramesses II.'* Among the questions ad- 
dressed to oracles on ostraca there is one 
which concerns appointment to office. It 
asks, “Is Seti to be appointed Prophet?’’™ 

18 In Pap. B.M. 10335 a thief was identified by the 
recitation of the names of the inhabitants of the village 
of the victim, the god nodding when the name of the 
one he adjudged guilty was spoken (see Dawson and 
Blackman, JE A, XI [1925], 251 and Pl. XX XV) 

1* For Thutmose III, see Sethe, Urk. IV, 156 ff 
and BAR, II, § 140; for Nebwenenef, see Sethe, AZ, 
XLIV (1907), 30-35 and Pls. I-III. The oracular 
appointment of Osorkon as First Prophet of Amun is 
not as certain as indicated by Blackman, JE A, 
X XVII (1941), 92, n. 5. For the most recent discussion 
of this, see Caminos, op. cit., pp. 101-3. Caminos be- 
lieves that there is doubt in this regard, and the text 
at this point, translated ibid., p. 158, does not confirm 
Blackman’'s view 

% Cerny, BIFAO, XXXV (1935), 43, No. 1 
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and it seems probable that an affirmative 
answer would have effected this appoint- 
ment. This is similar to the last sentence 
addressed to the god in the present in- 
scription. It is possible that appointments 
to both major and minor offices were fre- 
quently made by oracle, and, indeed, it 
may well have been the usual practice in 
the New Kingdom and later." 

Whether some later question as to the 
validity of Nesamun’s appointment was 
the occasion for this record or whether 
the inscription was merely a product of 
the official’s vanity, we cannot determine. 
We are thankful that it was made, for it 
has preserved for us important historical 
data and further information concerning 
oracles in ancient Egypt. 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Universiry or CuicaGo 


1% The Epigraphic Survey expects to make a new 
copy of the oracie on the terrace of the first court of 
the Temple of Khonsu. (See BAR, IV, §§ 615-18 for 
translation and references to publication of the text.) 
The author was one of the staff who did some work 
on this oracle a number of years ago. The inscription 
is so fragmentary and the surface in such bad condi- 
tion that it is questionable whether any appreciable 
amount of new information will be gained from it 
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THE HIGH STEWARD AKHAMENRU 


MIRIAM LICHTHEIM 


rom the Oriental Institute’s exca- 

vations at Medinet Habu there 

came to Chicago a small statue 
which has hitherto not been published 
and which merits a full discussion. It 
represents a high-ranking official of the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty: the high steward 
Akhamenru. The statuette (Oriental In- 
stitute No. 14284; see Pl. IX) has suf- 
fered much damage, but the head is intact 
except for minor chipping at the wig and 
nose. Although not comparable to the 
“realistic”? heads of the period, the model- 
ing of the face is very fine. The features 
are delicate and expressive. The body is 
rendered in the cubic crouching posture 
(en paquet). 

The Louvre possesses two statues of 
the high steward Akhamenru, which were 
published many years ago. Furthermore, 
three statues of Akhamenru, which were 
found in the Karnak Cache, are in the 
Cairo Museum and have not been pub- 
lished. 

There is no doubt that all six statues 
belong to. the same personage. This is 
established by the combined evidence of 
titles and names and, where no parentage 
is given, by other indications. A seventh 
statue may now be added. It is in the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, where 
it has led an anonymous life, because the 
name of its owner is no longer legible. But 
it is almost certainly another portrait of 
the high steward Akhamenru. 

The name Akhamenru (3h(t)-imn-(7)rw) 
occurs twice more: on the base of an 
Osiris statue in Cairo’ and on a funerary 


' Daressy, Statues de divinités, No. 38372 


cone.? Both objects are inscribed by the 
“high steward of the God’s Adoress, 
Padihornesu, son of the chamberlain 
Akhamenru.”’ This Padihornesu was high 
steward of Nitocris in the reign of Necho. 
His father, the “chamberlain” (imi-nt) 
Akhamenru, could be identical with our 
“high steward’ Akhamenru; for the “high 
stewards” are sometimes also ‘“chamber- 
lains,”’ and on one of his Louvre statues, 
Akhamenru describes himself merely as 
“chamberlain” and ‘“‘friend of the King,” 
omitting the “high steward’’ and other 
titles. However, the interval between the 
stewardship of Akhamenru and that of 
Padihornesu amounts to about sixty 
years, and this makes it unlikely that the 
two are father and son. It seems prefer- 
able to assume that Padihornesu’s father, 
the chamberlain Akhamenru, is not iden- 
tical with the high steward Akhamenru. 
Before describing the seven statues of 
the high steward Akhamenru, it may be 
useful to say a few words about the 
“Divine Consorts of Amun”’ in the period 
under discussion and about the high 
stewards, their chief servants. Much has 
been written about the princesses who 
were the God’s Consorts, and the nature 
of their office is now fairly well known. 
However, although Reisner’s excavations 
at Napata and Meroé have put the 
chronology of the Ethiopian kings on a 


firm basis and have removed many er- 
roneous suppositions regarding their iden- 
tity and kinship, a number of old errors 
have been carried over into recent studies. 


? Daressy, Recueil de cones funéraires ‘Mém 
Miss. Arch. Fr Vol. VIII), No. 218 
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Hence the following summary may not be 
superfluous. 

At the time of the Ethiopian invasion 
of Egypt, Shepenupet I,* daughter of 
Osorkon III, held the office of divine con- 
sort of Amun at Thebes. It is usually as- 
sumed that Piankhy foreed her to adopt, 
as her daughter and successor, Amenirdis, 
the daughter of Kashta; and this event is 
assigned to the time of Piankhy’s great 
Egyptian campaign, at about 730 B.c. 
Some scholars, however, have attributed 
the forced adoption to Kashta, not to 
Piankhy.‘ The latest to do so is Dows 
Dunham in his article reviewing the his- 
tory of Kush.® As far as I know, there is 
no published evidence which gives direct 
support to either version of the adoption 
story. The only testimony of which I am 
aware which has a bearing on the date of 
the adoption is the Wadi Ghasus inscrip- 
tion which equates the nineteenth year of 
Shepenupet with the thirteenth year of 
Amenirdis.£ From this we know that 
Shepenupet I had been in office six years 
when she adopted Amenirdis and that the 
two princesses ruled jointly for at least 
thirteen years. 

From her numerous monuments Am- 
enirdis is known to have been the daugh- 
ter of Kashta and sister of Shabaka. She 
is not the sister of Piankhy; for Piankhy 
was Kashta’s son-in-law and perhaps also 
his nephew.’ The dates for the beginning 
and of Amenirdis’ rule her 


end (i.e.., 


* Osorkon III had two daughters by the name of 
Shepenupet, but only one of them became ‘‘divine 
consort.’’ Hence it creates needless confusion when 
she is called Shepenupet II, as is often done, thus 
giving the impression that the other Shepenupet pre- 
ceded her in the office 

‘E.g., Legrain, Annales du Service, VII (1906), 48; 
Hall in Cambridge Ancient History, III (1929), 268 

5’ AJA, L (1946), 385. 


*Schweinfurth and Erman, Alte Baureste und 
hieroglyphische Inschriften im Uadi Gasus (‘‘Abhand- 
lungen Berlin Akad."’ [1885], II). The numeral 13 is 
not quite clear, but the reading 20, suggested by 
Schweinfurth as a possible alternative, would make 
no sense 
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tenure of office after the death of Shepenu- 
pet I) are lacking. Nor do we know the 
year in which she adopted Shepenupet I], 
the daughter of Piankhy. All we can say 
is that part of her rule coincided with that 
of her brother Shabaka® and that she died 
in or before the reign of Taharka.* 

Her successor, Shepenupet II, was 
probably a cousin of Taharka. She is 
usually considered the sister or sister-in- 
law of that king. But Reisner has written 
that he believed himself ‘‘able to state 
that Tirhaqa was the son of Piankhy’s 
sister.” Shepenupet II was in office dur- 
ing the reigns of Taharka and Tanutamon 
and in the early regnal vears of Psamtik I. 
She adopted Nitocris, daughter of Psam- 
tik I, in the’ ninth vear of that king 
(654 B.c.)" and died before his twenty- 
sixth vear.” 

The obscure Amenirdis II, daughter of 
Taharka, who was first adopted by 
Shepenupet II and then displaced in favor 
of Nitocris, need not concern us here, as 
she never succeeded to the office. 

Nitocris’ long rule extended through 


7See Reisner, ZAS, LXVI (1930), 99. In this 
article Reisner also demonstrated that there was only 
one Piankhy, the conqueror of Egypt, who used a 
variety of throne names 


SE.g.. Wadi Hammamat inscription from the 
twelfth year of Shabaka with cartouche of Amenirdis 
joined to that of the king: LD, V, 1 e. See also Mari- 
ette, Karnak, Pl. 45, c 


* See the Osiris chapel at Karnak with representa- 
tions of Taharka and Shepenupet II as “‘living ‘‘and 
Amenirdis as ‘‘deceased"’: Legrain, Recueil de Travauz, 
XXIV (1902), 209-10, and 
(1903), 181-82. 


w ZAS, LXVI, 99 


1 Adoption stela of Nitocris, ZAS, XX XV (1897), 
16 ff 

2 This terminus ante quem may be deduced from 
the testimony of the high steward Iba. On his Cairo 
statue (Journal d'entrée, No. 36158; see Daressy, 
Annales du Service, V [1904], 94 ff.) he records the 
offices he held under Nitocris and tells of his elevation 
to the high stewardship in the twenty-sixth year of 
Psamtik. It is clear from the context as well as from 
the inscriptions in his tomb (Thebes, No. 36) that the 
divine consort whose high steward he became was 
Nitocris, in other words, that Shepenupet was no 
longer alive 


Annales du Service, IV 
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the reigns of Psamtik I, Necho, and 
Psamtik Il. She adopted Ankhnesnefer- 
ibre, daughter of Psamtik I, in the first 
year of that king (593 B.c.), and died in 
the fourth year of Apries (584 B.c.)." 

Ankhnesneferibre’s tenure of office was 
almost as long as that of her predecessor. 
She is last shown together with Psamtik 
III in the year of the Persian conquest 
(525 B.c.)."4 

Together the four princesses of the 
Ethiopian and Saite houses ruled approxi- 
mately two hundred years, during which 
time a succession of seven known high 
stewards administered their domain and 
eleven kings replaced one another on the 
throne of Egypt. 

The first of the seven high stewards is 
Harwa. On his eight statues" he records 
his stewardship as well as other dignities, 
but he does not name the king or kings 
whom he served.'* As high steward of 
Amenirdis he may well have witnessed 
the adoption of Shepenupet II. But since 
he does not mention her, we may assume 
that at the time of her accession he was 
no longer in the service. His post was now 
held by Akhamenru. 

On two of Akhamenru’s seven statues 
the cartouche of the deceased Amenirdis 
appears alongside that of the reigning 
Shepenupet II. In addition, Akhamenru 
names at least one of the kings whose rule 
he must have witnessed—Tanutamon. 

Three high stewards of Nitocris are 
known: Iba, Pabes, and Padihornesu. Iba 
became high steward in the twenty-sixth 
year of Psamtik, at which time Shepenu- 

‘* Both dates are given in the adoption stela of 


Ankhnesneferibre: Maspero, Annales du Service, V, 
84 ff 


'* In the Osiris chapel at Karnak: Legrain, Annales 
du Service, VI (1905), 131 

*Gunn and Engelbach, ‘“The Statues of Harwa,"’ 
BIF AO, XXX (1931), 791-815 


‘**] do not know whether a king is named in 
Harwa's much damaged and unpublished tomb 
(Thebes, No. 37) 
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pet II was dead.'? But we cannot say 
whether his appointment coincided with 
Nitocris’ accession. It is possible that 
Nitocris had already been in office for some 
time, in which case she would have had 
the service of yet another high steward.'* 

The high steward Pabes (P3b383, Pb, 
et al.) is almost certainly the successor, not 
the predecessor, of Iba.'* For in his tomb” 
Pabes repeatedly enumerates the dignities 
he held under Nitocris and Psamtik, while 
Shepenupet appears only in genealogical 


contexts—as the deceased mother of 


Nitocris. Iba, on the other hand, was in 
the employ of Shepenupet II prior to be- 
coming an official of Nitocris. For he 
states that he was “one who witnessed 
the mysteries of the God’s Hand Shep- 
enupet”’ and was “in the favor of the 
God’s Adoress Shepenupet, justified.’ 


17 See n. 12 

*Cf. Lansing, BMM4aA4, XV (July, 1920), 16, 
where this possibility is discussed. But Lansing’s re- 
mark about ‘‘a Chief Steward Pedihor early in her 
reign’’ seems to me to be an error 

A high steward Sheshonq, son of the high chamber- 
lain Harsiese, is known from the situla of the Lady 
Meux Collection (Budge, The Collection ete., No. 71) 
He does not name his queen, but he almost certainly 
belongs to the Saite period ; and the fact that he called 
his daughter Nitocris suggests that he too may have 
been a high steward of that long-lived princess. If so 
there is a chance that this Sheshonq served Nitocris 
before the appointment of Iba 


1 Lansing, loc. cit., considers it likely that Pabes 
succeeded Iba; and Anthes, in ZAS, LX XIII (1937), 
28, n. 3, has adopted this order. But Sander-Hansen, 
Das Gottesweib des Amun, p. 39, has placed him in the 
time of Shepenupet II (whom he calls Shepenupet 
III) and Nitocris. This dating appears to be based on 
the naos of Taurt dedicated by Pabes, which shows 
both Shepenupet II and Nitocris (Mariette, Mon. dir., 
Pl. 91 =Roeder, Naos, No. 70027). However, while 
the figures are broken in such a manner that it can- 
not be determined whether the cartouche of Shepen- 
upet II was followed by “deceased” or “‘living,”’ the 
arrangement of the scenes is such that Nitocris takes 
precedence over Shepenupet. Hence it is likely that 
this monument too refers to the reign of Nitocris, as 
does the Taurt statue which stood inside the naos 
and bears the cartouches of Psamtik I and Nitocris 
(Mariette, op. cit.. Pl. 90 =Daressy, Statues de 
divinités, No. 39145) 

2 Thebes, No. 279: see Lansing, loc. cit. I am in- 
debted to the Metropolitan Museum of Art for a com- 
plete set of photographs of this tomb 


2! See Scheil, Le tombeau d' Aba, p. 644 
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Padihornesu is the last of the three. 
His high stewardship is linked to the 
reign of Necho.” 

The two high stewards of Ankhnesne- 
feribre—Padineith and Sheshonq—were 
father and son. The career of Sheshonq is 
long and well documented. He rose to the 
high stewardship in the reign of Apries 
and still held it under Psamtik III.** But 
of Padineith, his father, little is known. 
The tomb of Padineith (Thebes, No. 197) 
had been assigned to the time of Psamtik 
II in Gardiner and Weigall’s Topographi- 
cal Catalogue. But Griffith argued against 
this dating and believed the tomb to be as 
late as the time of Amasis.** The date sug- 
gested by Griffith was adopted in the 
Bibliography of Porter and Moss. How- 
ever, Griffith erred in stating that there 
were no monuments of Ankhnesneferibre 
before the time of Amasis. He forgot the 
most important document of her reign, 
her adoption stela,* from which we learn 
among other things that the princess be- 
came divine consort in the fourth year of 
Apries and that it was in the reign of this 
king that Sheshonq became her high 
steward. Thus the stewardship of his 
father was brief, and Griffith’s late date 
for the tomb of Padineith must be re- 
jected.” 

The tombs of five out of the seven high 
stewards are known. Only those of Akha- 
menru and Padihornesu have not been 


22 See p. 163 with nn. 1 and 2. 


23 (a) Adoption stela of Ankhnesneferibre, depict- 
ing the divine consort, Apries, and Sheshonq: Annales 
du Service, V, 84 ff.; (b) relief of small temple H at 
Karnak, showing Ankhnesneferibre, Amasis, and 
Sheshonq: LD, III, 2740; (c) Karnak relief with 
Ankhnesneferibre, Psamtik III, and Sheshonq: 
Annales du Service, VI, 131 ff 

™ JEA, IIT (1916), 196. 

* See nn. 13 and 23(a 

* Reverting to the date given by Gardiner and 
Weigall—reign of Psamtik Il—we may in passing 
note that the tomb of his long-lived son Sheshong 
(Thebes, No. 27) is incorrectly assigned to the same 
reign in both the Topographical Catalogue and the 
Porter and Moss Bibliography 
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found. But Akhamenru, thanks to the 
preservation of his statues, is a personage 
who can be viewed in some detail and who 
makes a definite contribution to the his- 
tory of the Ethiopian period of Egypt. 

Here is a brief description of the seven 
statues of the high steward Akhamenru: 

I. Oriental Institute No. 14284 (PI. 
IX).—Statuette en paquet of dark grey 
granite. Height, 0.30 m. Excavated in 
1930 by the Medinet Habu Expedition 
under Uvo Hdlscher in the area of the 
great temple of Ramses III. Large parts 
of body broken off and missing. Wig dam- 
aged. Nose chipped. The wig is smooth 
and covers the upper half of the ears. The 
cartouches of Amenirdis and Shepenupet 
II are incised on the shoulders. 

In the posture en paquet, the approxi- 
mation to the cube may be more or less 
complete. In fact, a great many variations 
in the rendering of the figure are possible. 
Despite its damaged state, our statue ex- 
hibits a number of features which indicate 
that it belongs to that type of statue en 
paquet which strongly emphasizes the 
cubic form by dispensing with almost all 
modeling of body and limbs. Indications 
of this are: (a) The absence of a neck; the 
chin rests directly on the cube of the body; 
(b) back and sides are treated as squares 
with a minimum of natural curves; (¢) 
enough of the right hand is preserved to 
show that the hands were outlined in very 
shallow relief while the arms were not 
rendered at all. 

II. Chicago Natural History Museum 
No. 31717 (Pl. X).—Statuette en 
paquet of black mottled granite (or 
diorite?). Height, 0.28 m. Provenience 
unknown. The body is broken in a manner 
strikingly similar to that of the Oriental 
Institute statue. It resembles the latter in 
several other respects, notably in the 
treatment of the wig and ears. It also has 
the two cartouches of Amenirdis and 
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Shepenupet in the same respective posi- 
tions. Little can be said about the face, 
because the lower half has been restored. 
The sides of the body were not inscribed. 
Photographs and permission to publish 
the statue by courtesy of the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. In particular, 
thanks are due to Dr. Paul 8S. Martin. 
III. Louvre A 85 (Pl. XI).—Statuette 
en paquet of veined black granite. Height, 
0.45 m. From Thebes. The style differs 
greatly from the two Chicago statues. The 
head is raised, so that chin and neck are 
freed from the cube. Arms and feet pro- 
trude from the block, and there is consid- 
erable modeling at the back and sides. 
The wig is lined and falls behind the ears. 
The face is broad and fleshy. The statue 
was published by Greene in Fouilles 
exécultées Gd Thébes dans l'année 1855, 


Plate IX, and previously by Conte F. 
de sculpture antique 


de Clarac, Musé 
et moderne, Planches, II, 243, No. 407 = 
373bts.27 Monsieur Jacques Vandier has 
very kindly sent me new hand copies of 
the texts as well as photographs and has 
given permission to publish them. Com- 
parison with the old text copy by Deveria 
in Greene, Fouilles, shows that only one 
correction needs to be made. In line 2 of 
the frontal inscription Vandier reads 
¥.]) instead of Deveria’s aT! . 

IV. Louvre E 13106 (Pl. XII).—Stand- 
ing figure of black granite. Height, 0.46 m. 
Provenience unknown. The wig is smooth 
and falls behind the ears. The dress con- 
sists of a long kilt. A figure of Osiris is 
incised on the bare chest. The broad back 
pillar is inscribed on all three sides. The 
statue was formerly in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and was published by Ledrain, 

In Clarac’s publication the statue is erroneously 
referred to as a pillar. Gauthier's reference (Livre des 
IV, 25 B) to Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, 
Pp. 622, n. 3, for the bibliography of this statue should 


be disregarded, for all of Wiedemann’s remarks on 
Akhamenru are wrong 
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Les monuments égyptiens de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Plates LVIII-LIX. New text 
copies, photographs, and permission to 
publish by courtesy of Monsieur J. 
Vandier. 

V. Cairo, Journal d’ entrée, No. 37346.— 
Seated figure of grey granite. Height, 
0.50 m. From the Karnak Cache, Le- 
grain’s excavation No. 471. The posture 
is that of the famous Harwa statue, Cairo 
J. 37386, and of the two headless Harwa 
statues, Cairo J. 36711 and 36930 (see 
Gunn and Engelbach, “The Statues of 
Harwa,” BIFAO, XXX [1931], 791 ff.). 
It is the unsymmetrical squatting pose in 
which the right leg lies parallel to the 
ground while the left leg stands upright. 
Like Harwa, Akhamenru is bald and 
wears a short kilt which is’spread out over 
his knees and is covered with writing. On 
his left upper arm is the cartouche of “‘the 
God’s Adoress Shepenupet,”’ on his right 
upper arm that of King Tanutamon. The 
statue is briefly discussed by Legrain in 
Annales du Service, VII, 190, and in 
Recueil de Travaux, XXVII (1905), 80. 
I am much indebted to Dr. A. M. Bakir of 
the Egyptian Museum, who has very 
kindly sent me his text copies, sketches, 
and descriptions of this piece as well as of 
the two following Cairo statues. 

VI. Cairo, Journal d’entrée, No. 37321. 
—Statuette en paquet of grey granite. 
Height, 0.51 m. From the Karnak Cache, 
No. 373. From Dr. Bakir’s sketch it ap- 
pears that the rendering of the figure 
closely resembles that of Louvre A 85. 
The wig falls behind the ears. Arms and 
feet are freed from the block; back and 
sides are modeled. The inscription on the 
front consists of four horizontal lines, and 
there are two text columns on the back 
plinth. The statue is mentioned by Le- 
grain in Annales du Service, V11, 190. 

VII. Cairo, Journal d’ entrée, No. 37872. 
—Statuette en paquet of grey granite. 
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Height, 0.50 m. From the Karnak Cache, 
No. 616. The wig covers the upper part of 
the ears. The hands are indicated, the left 
one holding a kerchief; the feet are mod- 
eled. Five horizontal lines of inscription 
cover the front, and there are two text 
columns on the back plinth. This statue 
too is mentioned by Legrain in Annales du 
Service, VII, 190, but, like the preceding, 
it is not described. 

Publication of the three Cairo statues of 
Akhamenru was not planned in this ar- 
ticle, but, in addition to the brief descrip- 
tions given here, I have drawn on the texts 
and quoted whatever seemed relevant. 

The seven statues of the high steward 
Akhamenru form an ensemble comparable 
to the eight statues of his predecessor 
Harwa. They also have much in common 
with the eight statues of Petamenophis, 
owner of the gigantic Theban tomb No. 
33, whose lifetime is believed to have coin- 
cided with the last years of the Twenty- 
fifth and the early part of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty.** A stylistic comparison of 
these three groups of statues might be in- 
structive. Here I merely want to point out 
that all three men employ for their 
statues the three attitudes most favored 
in this period:*® (a) the figure en paquet, 
(b) the pose of the squatting scribe with 
short kilt and no wig, and (c) the standing 
figure with formal wig*®® and long kilt. 
Both Harwa and Akhamenru substitute 
the unsymmetrical squatting pose for the 
ordinary scribal posture. 

In addition to the many stylistic af- 
finities between the statues of Harwa and 
Akhamenru, which could be studied in 
detail only if photographs of Akhamenru’s 


28 See Loukianoff, Annales du XXXVII 
(1937), 219 ff., and Anthes, ZAS, LXXIII, 25ff 
Von Bissing'’s dating of the statues and the tomb 
(ZAS, LXXIV {1938}, 2 ff.) is unconvincing 

?* Harwa and Petamenophis also have statues in 
other poses—kneeling and seated, respectively 


Service, 


attributed to 


*° The standing statue Cairo 902, 
Harwa, is headless 
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Cairo statues were made available, the 
monuments of the two men are linked by 
a striking instance of textual borrowing. 
The frontal text of the Oriental Institute 
statue of Akhamenru (our No. I) is an 
exact duplicate of the inscription en- 
graved on the front of the Berlin statue of 
Harwa—No. VII in Gunn and Engelbach, 
op. cit., pages 791 ff., and Gunn, “The 
Berlin Statue of Harwa,” BIFAO, 
XXXIV (1934), 135 ff. Substantially the 
same text recurs on the front of Harwa’s 
Louvre statue (A 84 = No. VI in Gunn 
and Engelbach, op. cit.), but it shows a 
number of variations. Judging by its exist- 
ing portions, the copy of Akhamenru 
agrees With Harwa VII rather than Harwa 
VI. Hence, in restoring the lost parts of 
Akhamenru I have followed Harwa VII. 
The frontal text is not the only one which 
Akhamenru and Harwa have in common. 
The inscription on the right-hand side of 
Akhamenru No. I occurs on the left-hand 
side of Harwa VII and VI. In both texts 
of Akhamenru I have made only those 
restorations which I consider absolutely 
certain. Wherever there was room for 
doubt regarding the length and content 
of the lacunae, I have not restored. 

Here are the translations of the Chicago 
and Louvre inscriptions, and some re- 
marks on the Cairo texts, of Akhamenru. 


I 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE NO. 14284 

(PLS. XITI-XIV) 

A. On shoulders. 
Right shoulder (“1): The God’s Hand 
Amenirdis. 
Left shoulder ([”): The God’s Adoress 
Shepenupet. 

The stone at the bottom of the car- 


touches is broken in such a manner that it 
cannot be determined whether they were 
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followed by the words ‘“‘deceased”’ and 
“living,” respectively. 

B. Front (<—), restored after Harwa 
VII, B. The missing portion at the begin- 
ning consisted of one line or of two, and a 
similar amount is lost at the end. Seven 
lines are extant. 


(1) [He says: O prophets, divine fa- 
thers], w‘b-priests, and lector-priests, all 
who go into the temple of [Amun] (2) [in 
Karnak to perform] pious rites, to make 
offerings, to perform the service of [the 
monthly priest], (3) [the august god shall 
live for you], and you shall be pure for 
him, he shall make you endure in his 
favor, according as you shall say: (4) [An 
offering that the King gives, a thousand 
of] bread, beer, and cakes, oxen and fowl, 
alabaster and clothing, incense and un- 
guent, everything good and pure—you 
shall say—(5) after the god has had his 
fill therefrom, for the King’s Friend 
Akhamenru [and for his Ka. For] (6) I am 
a good noble, equipped with his honors, 
lone whose virtues the Two Lands] know, 
(7) a refuge for [the unhappy, a float for 
the drowning, (8) a ladder for him who is 
in the abyss] ——————— 


C. Right-hand side (<—), restored after 
Harwa VII, D. Seven lines, including the 
first one, are extant. At the bottom, some 
lines, probably two, are lost. 


(1) ——-—_ [the King’s] true Friend 
(2) —--———- [he says: I speak to you] 
who are to come (3) [in the future, new 
being]s in millions [of years]. Great 
[made] me (4) [my Lady when I was] a 
little boy; [she advanced] my position (5) 
(when I was a weanling]. The King sent 
me On missions as (6) [a youth]. Horus, 
Lord of the Palace, [distinguished] me. 
[Every] mission (7) [on which their Majes- 
ties sent me, I executed it] correctly. 


D. Left-hand side (—). This inscription 
is not paralleled by a Harwa text, and it is 
too damaged to allow much restoration. 
However, a number of well-known for- 
mulae are recognizable and can be com- 
pleted. Remnants of eight lines, including 
the first, are extant. An additional line is 
required at the end. Whether the total 
was nine lines or more cannot be said. 


may he grant partaking 
(2) fof the offerings that go up on] the 
altar of the lord (3) —--———— followers 
(4) —————-— blessed spirits (5) ——— 
{Hereditary Prince], Count, Seal-bearer of 
the King of Lower Egypt, Sole Compan- 
ion, (6) ———— who goes in first and comes 
out last, (7) an official at the head of the 
people, Master of the sdm-‘s servants 
(8) of the God’s Adoress, great in [‘his"] 
offices and grand in [‘his'] rank. ———— 


E. Down the back pillar (1). 


(1) An offering that the King gives to 
Amen-re who presides over (his) harim 
and the gods ‘who dwell in! — 
(2) A thousand of bread, beer, and cakes, 
oxen and fowl, alabaster and clothing, in- 
cense and unguent, everything good and 
pure [whereon] a god lives - — 
(3) Master of the Sdm-‘s servants of the 
God’s Wife, Akhamenru, son of— 


Il 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM NO. 31717 (Pl. XIV) 
A. On shoulders. 
Right shoulder (“1): The God’s Hand 
Amenirdis, deceased. 


Left shoulder ({~): The God’s Adoress 
Shepenupet, living. 


B. Front (<—). Beginning and end are 
lost. Five lines are partially preserved. 
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(1) —— — oxen and fowl, alabas- 
ter and clothing ——————— (2) 
— Count ——— (3) —————— of 
his lord (4) ———————- High Steward of 
the God’s Wife (5) — —— {born of] 


the lady —————— 
C. Back (*1). 


(1) The town god of the Hereditary 
Prince, Count, Seal-bearer of the King 
of Lower Egypt —————— (2) true 
Friend, whom he loves, High Steward of 
the God’s Wife ——————— (3) (It) is 


placed behind him and in front 
31 


Ill 
LOUVRE A 85 (PL. XV) 
A. Front (<—). 


(1) He who is in the favor of the God’s 
Hand Amenirdis, justified, the Chamber- 
lain and Friend of the King, Akhamenru, 
possessor of favor; (2) he says: O you who 
live upon earth, great w‘b-priests and 
prophets, everyone who passes by me 
(3) you shall endure upon earth and trans- 
mit your offices to your children, if you 
say: (4) An offering that the King gives, a 
thousand of bread, beer, oxen, and fowl, 
and everything good, pure, and sweet 
whereon a god lives, to the Ka of the 
Chamberlain (5) of the God’s Wife Shep- 
enupet, living, Akhamenru. The breath 
of the mouth is beneficent to the blessed 
spirit, and one does not grow (6) weary 
by it. The kindhearted man—God is kind 
to him. He who does (good)—(good) is 
done to him.*® A good deed is a monu- 
ment. 


B. Back (1). 


(1) An offering that the King gives to 
Amen-re, Lord of Karnak, that he may 

For a recent discussion of this obscure formula 
see Anthes, ZAS, LX XIII, 94 ff. 

32 These two phrases are discussed by Gunn and 


Engelbach, op. cit., p. 797, n. 1 
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grant a thousand of bread and beer, oxen 
and fowl, alabaster and clothing, incense 
and unguent, and a thousand of every- 
thing good and pure (2) to the Ka of the 
honored one, the Friend of the King, 
Chamberlain of the God’s Wife, Akha- 
menru, justified, born of Mereskhonsu, 
justified. 
IV 
LOUVRE E 13106 (PLS. XV—XVI) 

A. On the kilt (1). 

(1) He who is in favor with Khonsu in 
Thebes Neferhotep, the High Steward of 
the God’s Adoress, the Friend of the King, 
Akhamenru. 


B. Plinth, right-hand side (*J). 


(1) An offering that the King gives to 
Amun, Lord of Heaven. Mayest thou 
grant participation in the daily offerings 
on thy altar to the High Steward of the 
God’s Adoress, and may the sun shine 
upon his face, Akhamenru, justified. 


C. Plinth, left-hand side (J~). 


(1) An offering that the King gives to 
Montu-re, Lord of Thebes. Mayest thou 
grant smelling the breath of myrrh** to 
the Director of the Palace of the God’s 
Adoress, Akhamenru, justified, son of the 
prophet of Amun in Karnak, Panebiri, 
justified. 


D. Back of plinth (1). 


(1) An offering that the King gives to 
Khonsu in Thebes Neferhotep, that there 
may be made for him every dbhi-htp-offer- 
ing at every feast, (namely,) for the Ka 
of the Director of the Palace of the God's 
Adoress, Akhamenru. 

(2) An offering that the King gives to 
Khonsu wnnhy, that he may grant coming 
forth from the tomb and seeing the sun 


33 A similar strange spelling of ‘ntyw with omission 
of the n occurs on the Cairo Statue No. 42236, d, of 
Mentuemhat (Legrain, Statues, III, 86) 
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at dawn to the Hereditary Prince, Count, 
and High Steward of the God’s Adoress, 
Akhamenru. 

(3) An offering that the King gives to 
Khonsu p3 ir Shr nfr;** may he traverse 
the firmament in peace, (namely) the 
King’s Friend Akhamenru, son of the 
prophet of Amun in Karnak, Panebiri. 

V 
CAIRO J. 37346 

The most important feature of the texts 
inscribed on this statue is the juxtaposi- 
tion of the names of the divine consort 
Shepenupet and King Tanutamon, whose 
cartouches are incised on the statue’s 
upper arms. 

The inscription on the kilt lists Akha- 
menru’s titles and appeals to the living to 
recite the offering formula. The appeal is 
addressed to the various orders of priests 
who perform the offering ceremonies in 
the temple of Amun and parallels the 
similarly worded appeals of Harwa’s stat- 
ues Nos. III, B, VI, B, VII, B, and Akha- 
menru No. I, B. The titles are ‘“Hereditary 
Prince,” “Count,”’ “High Steward,”’ and 
“Master of the §dm-‘s servants.” 

The two text columns on the back 
plinth repeat his titles. To those enumer- 
ated on the front, the epithet “true Friend 
of the King”’ is added. His father’s name 
—Panebiri—occurs both on the front and 
on the back. 

VI 
CAIRO J. 37321 

The texts consist solely of Akhamenru’s 
name, titles, standard epithets, and the 
name and rank of his father. The titles on 
the front are ‘Hereditary Prince, Count, 
Seal-bearer of the King of Lower Egypt, 
Sole Companion,” and “Master of the 
Sdm-<§ servants of the God’s Adoress.”’ 


**On this manifestation of Khonsu and his rela- 
tion to Khonsu m W?ét see the note by Posener in 
BIFAO, XXXIV, 75-76 


On the back he is “Hereditary Prince, 
Count, true Friend of the King” and 
“High Steward of the God’s Adoress.”’ 
Vil 
CAIRO J. 37872 

On the front there is the prayer that 
Amen-re may give the offerings that go up 
on the god’s altar on all feast days to the 
“Great Steward of the God’s Adoress, 
Director of all her divine offices, Master of 
the &dm-‘s servants of the God’s Adoress, 
Akhamenru, justified.”” The list of titles 
on the back, ending with the name of his 
father, contains nothing new. 

Only on this statue does Akhamenru 
bear the title “‘Director of all divine of- 
fices’”’ (Arp i3wt nbt niryt), which is also 
borne by his predecessor Harwa on the 
latter’s statue No. III, B. 


The inscriptions of Akhamenru become 
interesting when they are viewed in rela- 
tion to the private autobiographies of the 
preceding periods, for they reveal a very 
specific dependence on earlier literary ma- 
terial which is worth discussing in some 
detail. Of course, we expect the bio- 
graphical inscriptions of the late period to 
depend on previously established proto- 
types. But just what are these proto- 
types? Let us look at the principal phrases 
of our texts. 

1. The Appeal to the Living —Akhamen- 
ru and Harwa (in particular Akhamenru 
I, B, and Harwa VI/VII, B; see also 
Akhamenru V and Harwa III, B) address 
their request for recitation of the offering 
formula to the “prophets, divine fathers, 
wb-priests, and lector-priests, all who go 
into the temple of Amun in Karnak to 
perform pious rites, to make offerings, to 
perform the service of the monthly 
priest,” etc. This form of the appeal—the 
address to the personnel of the temple 
developed in the New Kingdom, when it 
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had become customary for high officials to 
place their statues (or stelae) in the tem- 
ples, where they would share in the cere- 
monies.*® Previously, the setting for the 
appeal had been the tomb and the memo- 
rial stela, both of which were accessible to 
any passer-by, and the appeal, although 
often specifically directed to certain 
classes of people, such as scribes and 
priests, Was in principal concerned with 
“all who are upon earth.’”’ In the New 
Kingdom and the Bubastite period the 
appeal on statues and stelae addresses in 
greater or lesser detail the different orders 
of priests who make up the temple per- 
sonnel,** and this is the type of appeal 
which we have on the statues of Akha- 
menru and Harwa. However, the lengthy 
elaboration of the address to the priests 
and, in particular, the reference to their 
various duties (r ir hssw r wdn hi r ir hnt nt 
imi 3bd.f), appears to be a contribution of 
the late period. At least I have not found 
these phrases in earlier appeals, but they 
recur (with omission of ir Assw) on the 
statue of acontemporary of Akhamenru, a 
chamberlain and sistrum-bearer of Ame- 
nirdis and Shepenupet I1.*’ In short, the 

> The practice of placing statues of high officials in 
the temples began as a privilege which the king 
granted to a trusted servant whom he wished to 
reward. What seems to be the earliest recorded in- 
stance of this is the royal decree for the protection of 
the statues of the vizier Idu (Urk. 1, 304-6, First 
Intermediate Period). The Middle Kingdom oc 
currences suggest that the great monarchs practiced 
it on their own initiative (exx.: Griffith, Siut, Pl. VI 
273. and Pl. VII, 290 (Hepdjefy|}: Newberry, Ben: 
Hasan, I, Pl. XXV, 83-84 = Urk. VII: 29, 13 |[Khnum- 
hotep II]). On statue fragments from the latter part 
of the Middle Kingdom the officials again describe it 
as a privilege bestowed on them by their lord (exx 
Mariette, Karnak, Pl. VIII, f. p. ¢, r, s). Cf. Maspero, 
Etudes de mythologie, I, 53-81. The king's preroga- 
tive is still emphasized in the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty (eg., Urk. IV, 45-46), but thereafter the 
custom prevails without reference to the royal will 

*E.g.. Legrain, Statues, I, Nos. 42118, 42122, 
$2123; Il, No. 42186. Lacau, Stéles, I, Nos. 43018 
34057. Bubastite: Legrain, Statues, III, Nos. 42207, / 
$2220, f; 42227, ¢ 


37 Annales du Service. XXII (1922), 261 


appeal to the living of Akhamenru and 
Harwa is of a type which originated in the 
New Kingdom and was further elabo- 
rated in the late period. 

2. The Offering Formula and Other 
Prayers.—Akhamenru (Nos. I, F, II, B, 
IV, B, C, D; and VII) prays to Amen-re 
of Karnak and to other gods of Thebes, 
that they may grant him a share of the 
offerings which are sacrificed in the tem- 
ple. This is the old offering formula in a 
version developed in the New Kingdom, 
which states the purpose of the practice 
which we have just discussed—that of 
placing one’s statues in the temple. 

Other requests of our high steward—to 
smell the fragrance of myrrh, to see the 
sun at dawn, and to traverse the heavens 
in peace—(No. IV, C, D) are traditional 
wishes which antedate the New Kingdom. 

The prayer for protection by the town- 
god (No. II, C) occurs since the New 
Kingdom and is very common in the late 
period. 

Thus, the prayers of Akhamenru con- 
sist partly of very old elements current at 
all times and partly of motifs formulated 
in the New Kingdom and used on an in- 
creasing scale in the late period. 

3. Self-laudatory Phrases and Epithets. 

(a) “I am a good noble equipped with 
his honors” (ink s&h ikr “pr m hsw/f: 
Akhamenru I, B 6 = Harwa VI/VII, B8). 
The term sh has a long history during 
which it exhibits two principal meanings. 
It designates either a noble courtier or a 
transfigured spirit.** Both these meanings 
occur in the Middle Kingdom,** but are 
more common and more fully developed in 


*8 For studies of the term see Spiegelberg, ZAS, 
XLV (1909), 67 ff.; Burchardt, ZAS, XLVII (1910), 
115; Lefebvre, Annales du Service, X XI (1921), 57-59. 


39 Exx.: iw.i r irt &h ikr (Annales du Service, VIII 
{1907}, 246); ink &h mnh (Urk. VIL:54, 5); &h tkr th 
r itw.f (Hierogl. Inschr. Berlin, 1, 206, No. 7731) 
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the New Kingdom.* The late period con- 
tinues the New Kingdom usage.“ In our 
context, &h ikr “pr m hsw.f perhaps refers 
to the earthly rank of the noble, although 
the word “equipped”’ (“pr) is suggestive of 
the blessed state in the beyond.® In con- 
trast, the phrase ‘‘the breath of the mouth 
is beneficient to the &h and one does not 
grow weary by it’’** (Akhamenru III, A; 
see also Harwa III, B) employs sh clearly 
in the sense of “‘transfigured spirit.” 

(b) “One who goes in first and comes 
out last; an official at the head of the peo- 
ple; great in (his) offices and grand in (his) 
rank” (‘k hr h3t pr hr phwy;, sr m h3t rhyt; 
wr m i3wt{.f\3 m sh{.f]: Akhamenru I, 
D, 6-8). Each of the three phrases occurs 
in the biographical texts of the Middle 
Kingdom, and all are very widely used in 
the New Kingdom and in the late period. 
At least one of them—wr m i3wt.f “3 m 
sh f—originated in the Old Kingdom.“ 
For the two others I have no examples 
antedating the Middle Kingdom, but they 
may well have been known in the Sixth 
Dynasty. 

In many texts, particularly in those 
from the New Kingdom, the phrase wr m 
wtf 3m &h-f is followed by &r m h3t rhyt.“ 
In the text of Akhamenru this order has 
been reversed, and an additional title— 

Exx.: rp‘t bity-° &h tkr (Urk. IV, 522); ink 
hiker (Urk. IV, 1031); m htp p! &h thr cr imntt (Urk 
IV, 1200); ink 4h 9h mn nb.f (Urk. TV, 118, 500, 1222); 


ink &h mry nb.f (Urk. LV, 404); ink &h m3 tp 0) (Urk 
IV, 483); ink &h n édm nf (Urk. IV, 415, 1033) 


“ Exx.: ink &h ikr (Legrain, Statues, III, Nos 
42227, c, and 42236, d):; ink &h n tr n.f (Legrain, 
Statues, IIT, No. 42196, a); ink &h ikr n ir nf (Bor- 
chardt, Statuen, 11, No. 646, 9); ink &h iwty wn / 
Legrain, Statues, I11, No. 42230, d; Lefebvre, Annales 
lu Service, XX1, 158, 3 |Petosiris}) 


Cf. the Old Kingdom use of ‘h ikr “pr (e.g., Uri 
79, 122, 143) 


For the formula see Spiegelberg, ZAS, XLV, 
67 ff., and Gunn and Engelbach, BI FAO, XXX, 799, 
n. il 


‘See Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, I, Pl. VI, 3 (tomb 
f Aba, Sixth Dynasty) 


~~ 
‘ 


Master of the sdm-‘s servants—intervenes 
between them. But the main innovation 
of our inscription is the addition of the 
third phrase—‘k hr h3t pr hr phwy—which 
results in the formation of a lengthy series. 
This series of the three originally inde- 
pendent phrases recurs in Saite inscrip- 
tions, but I have not found it in the New 
Kingdom. If early examples should exist, 
it would still seem as if the combination is 
favored in the late period rather than at 
an earlier date. This situation is well in 
keeping with the increasing tendency to- 
ward the stereotype, which makes itself 
felt in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the 
late period. 

(c) “A refuge for the unhappy, a float for 
the drowning, a ladder for him who is in 
the abyss” (ib n ind, db3 n mh, m3kt n nty 
m mdwt: Akhamenru I, B 7 = Harwa 
VI/VII, B 9-10). These metaphors are 
striking and unusual. In his important 
notes on the Harwa texts, Kuentz has 
cited a few comparable expressions, but 
with the exception of one other instance of 
db3 n mh no exact parallels are listed by 
him or by the other commentators of the 
Harwa inscriptions,” and I have found 
none. Thus we may credit our two high 
stewards with some striving for unhack- 
neyed expressions. 

(d) ‘““My lady made me great when | 


“ Exx., MK: Cairo No. 20531, d (Lange and 
Schiffer, Grab- und Denksteine, Vol. I1): British 
Museum No. 196 (Hierogl. Inscriptions, 1V, Pl. 3), 
with wrw instead of rhyt 

NK: Urk. IV, 448-49, 957-58, 992, 1017, 1039 
With variants in second phrase: Urk. IV, 459, 901, 
961; Cairo No. 34023 (Lacau, Siéles, Vol. 1) 

Late period: Cairo No. 42226, A (Legrain, Statues 
Vol. IIT), with tdbw instead of rhyt. Louvre A 90 
(Schiifer, Klie ,1V {1904}, Pl. 2). 


“Eg... PSBA, XXIII (1901), 249 (statue of 
Petamenophis). LD, Text, Ill, 288 (Theban tomb 
No. 223). Metropolitan Museum Photograph No 
T 746 (tomb of Pabes) 


‘* BIPFAO, XXXTV, 140, 154, 159-60 
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was a little boy; she advanced my position 
when I was a weanling” (Swr wi hnwt.i m 
hwn nds; shnt.s 8.1 m wdhw; Akhamenru I, 
C 3-5 = Harwa VI/VII, D 5-6). This is 
a traditional claim, made in similar terms, 
for instance, by the royal scribe Khnum- 
hotep of Beni Hasan** and by Tefibi of 
Siut.** 

(e) “‘Horus, Lord of the Palace, distin- 
guished me”’ (sin wi Hr nb ‘h: Akhamenru 
I, D6 = Harwa VI/VII, D, 6-7). This is 
a well-known phrase. Compare “whom 
Horus, Lord of the Palace, distinguished’’ 
(sin.n Hr nb ‘h)* and “who is in the heart 
of Horus who distinguished him” (imi ib 
Hr stn Sw),*' both of the Middle Kingdom. 

(f) “Every mission on which their ma- 
jesties sent me, I executed it correctly”’ 
(ir wpt nbt h3b.n wi hm.sn r.s ir.n.i 8(t) r bw 
ms°: Akhamenru I, D 6-7 = Harwa VI 
VII, D 6-8). To have carried out all mis- 
sions to the greatest satisfaction of the 
king is one of the favorite claims of the 
high officials. Compare, for instance, 
Pepinakht’s assertion that the king’s 
heart was filled with affection for him at 
every mission on which he was sent (mh 
nb(i) ibf im(i) m wplt nb h3b.t.nf w(i) 
7m.s).°* 

Our survey could be extended but this 
would not alter the conclusions which may 
now be drawn from the discussion of the 
main phrases. The texts of Akhamenru 
consist of such traditional material as had 
been in use throughout the Middle and 
New Kingdoms. For much of it the New 
Kingdom has supplied the definitive for- 
mulations. Hence the role of the New 


‘** Newberry, Beni Hasan, I, Pl. XLI, ¢ (tomb 13) 


‘* Griffith, Siut, Pl. XI, 13: 
incient Records, 1, § 395, n. f 


and see Breasted 


5° Hierogl. Inschr. Berlin, I, 146, No. 8808 


5! Urk. VII, 62 (Siut) 


* Urk. I, 134 
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Kingdom is twofold. It conveys to the 
succeeding centuries materials which it 
had taken over from the Middle King- 
dom, and it also transmits formulae of its 
own. The activity of the late period 
scribes consists largely in selecting from 
these stocks and making appropriate ad- 
justments. They add a sprinkling of new 
formulations or new combinations of old 
formulae. 

What the texts of Akhamenru reveal 
could be demonstrated with any com- 
parable group of late period hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. It is the fact that, excerpts of 
pyramid texts and other instances of 
archaism notwithstanding, the linguistic 
and literary prototypes of the hieroglyphic 
texts from the Twenty-first to the Twen- 
ty-sixth dynasties are the compositions of 
the Middle and New Kingdoms. In other 
words, where pyramid texts were used, 
they were copied mechanically, without 
significant changes; but the texts of the 
Middle and New Kingdoms were literary 
sources which were worked over and in- 
corporated into the living tradition. And 
it is noteworthy that it is the New King- 
dom which serves as conveyor and clear- 
ing house for the late period. For it is pre- 
dominantly that Middle Kingdom phrase- 
ology which the New Kingdom had 
adopted and expanded which we find in 
the biographical and mortuary texts of the 
Libyan, Ethiopian, and Saite dynasties. 
This literary material had been in use 


without any lapse. It was not resuscitated 
by the late period. For in the turbulent 
centuries which followed after the collapse 


of the empire literary compositions went 
on as usual and developed without pause 
—not merely in the vernacular, which has 
a freshness and vitality lacking in the con- 
ventional hieroglyphic inscriptions, but in 
the official language as well. 

It is true that this official language is 
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now artificial in the extreme, and there is 
less inventiveness and ease in handling it 
than there had been in the New Kingdom. 
The phraseology is increasingly restricted 
and repetitious, and there is a growing 
tendency to verbatim copying. But the 
compositions of the late scribes are on the 
whole judicious and appropriate. They are 
not a mere jumble of ancient phrases. 
Their eclecticism has purpose. 


It had been understood long ago that 
Saite civilization is not a return to the Old 
Kingdom. But this understanding has of- 
ten been overshadowed by the emphasis 
placed on the archaizing tendencies which 


appear in the Twenty-fifth, and become 
more pronounced in the Twenty-sixth, 
Dynasty. Without entering into the dis- 
cussion of Saite archaism, a phenomenon 
which deserves to be scrutinized and 
weighed much more carefully than has 
hitherto been done, I want to stress in 
conclusion that in the private autobiogra- 
phies of this period affinities with, or di- 
rect influences from, the Old Kingdom are 
negligible, while the dependence on Mid- 
dle and New Kingdom prototypes is of a 
kind which reveals a stream of unbroken 
tradition, not an archaizing return. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF CODE OF HAMMURABI §§ 117-19 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


ECTIONS 117-19 of the Code of Ham- 
murabi have been treated at con- 
siderable length by G. R. Driver 

and Sir John Miles in Symbolae ad tura 
orientis antiqut pertinentes Paulo Koscha- 
ker dedicatae (1939), pages 65-75. They 
have been discussed briefly by A. Poebel, 
Akkadian (1939), 
pages 43-45, and incidentally referred to 
by A. Goetze in JAOS, LVI (1939), 322 
and 330. The sections teem with difficul- 
ties, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
examine these difficulties and to offer 
some new interpretations. 

First, there is the word ezltum in 
$$ 117 and 119. This has been exhaustive- 
ly treated by P. Koschaker,' whose con- 
clusions are accepted by Driver and 
Miles. The word indicates a liability of 
some sort—perhaps a written obligation, 


Studies in Grammar 


promissory note, or bond—or it may cor- 
respond to the Roman stipulatio. If the 
term is as broad as the latter word in its 
meaning, the best translation is probably 


“obligation.’’ This would also suit the 
context in §§38 and 39, the only other 
occurrences of the word in the Code. 
Next, there is the interpretation of the 
first clause of § 117, which reads literally, 
“If with respect to a seignior® an obliga- 
tion seized him.” In colloquial English 
this could very well be translated, “If an 
obligation caught up with a seignior,”’ and 
this is manifestly the meaning of the 
phrase; in better English, “If an obliga- 
tion matured (or came due) against a 
seignior.’’ That is, the law has to do, not 


(1911), 


Sciences 


1 Babylonisch-assyrisches Birgschaftsrecht 
pp. 117-36; Encyclopaedia of the 
(1935), LX, 218; see also A. Ungnad, Neubabylonisches 
Glossar (1937), pp. 1-3. 

*An emphatic accusative of specification, on 
which see T. J. Meek in JBL, LXIV (1945), 11-12 
For the translation of awélum by ‘‘seignior’’ see Meek 
in JNES, V (1946), 66, n. 19 


Social 


(as regularly interpreted) with simple 
debt, but with a debt that has come due 
and for which payment is demanded. 
The next difficulty concerns the phrase 
ana kaspim iddin. Everywhere else in the 
Code this phrase has its usual meaning 
“to sell,” but most scholars give it here 
the meaning ‘“‘to hand over for the 
money,” taking kaspim as definite rather 
than generic. This is the way Goetze takes 
it,? but identically the same expression in 
the same kind of context in § 119 he takes 
in the usual sense of “‘to sell.’’* However, 
the meaning “to hand for the 
money”’ would seem to be ruled out by the 
fact that this would equate the clause in 
meaning with the following, whereas the 
two have to be different, the one an alter- 
nate to the other, as the particle joining 
them, @ li, indicates. That the phrase in 
§$ 117 has the usual meaning “‘to sell” is 


over 


suggested by sajamdnisunu, “their pur- 
chaser,’’ in line 62. However, as indicated 
later in the law, the sale was not a perma- 
nent sale but only a temporary one; in 
fact, it was the sale of the services of cer- 
tain individuals for a limited period of 
time (three years), with the proceeds of 
which the debtor could pay off his debt. 
Hence the phrase should perhaps be 
translated more correctly “to sell (the 
services of),’’ which is Poebel’s interpre- 
tation.’ The debtor may sell the services 
of his wife, son, or daughter for a period 
of three years and with the proceeds pay 
off the debt that has come due. Driver and 
Miles are clearly wrong in taking the sale 
as outright and are not consistent with 
their later statements.® 

* JAOS, LVI (1936), 330. 


5 Studies in Akkadian Grammar (1939), p. 44 


4 Ibid., n. 96 


*In Symbolae ad iura orientis antiqui pertinentes 
Paulo Koschaker dedicatae (1939), p. 67; contrast Pp 
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Another expression that is not alto- 
gether clear is a-na ki-is-Sa-a-tim. The 
double writing of a in the latter word 
indicates a long vowel and hence a 
feminine plural abstract from the root 
kasdsum, ‘‘to be strong, to have strength,’”’ 
indicating for the participle kéasisum in 
line 63 one having authority over someone 
else. The root and the context accordingly 
suggest for kasigum the translation “obli- 
gee’’ and for kissdtum a meaning some- 
thing like “bond service to work off a 
debt,”’ or Schulddienst, as Carl Bezold 
translates it.* The word scarcely suggests, 
as Driver and Miles believe,’ that sur- 
rendering a person ana kissdtim was 
tantamount to allowing that person to be 
imprisoned for the debt, but it does mean 
that such a person was completely under 
the control of his obligee and had to work 
for him and through his services reim- 
burse the obligee for the money advanced 
to the debtor to pay off his debt. Again, it 
is to be noted that the bond service, like 
the sale, was not for life or an indefinite 
period, but only for a term of three years, 
manifestly in both cases to prevent free 
citizens from becoming permanent slaves, 
thus reminding one of Solon’s concern 
over the forced enslavement of free 
Athenians and his efforts to prevent it. 
On the other hand, as we see from § 118, if 
it was a slave who was bound over to 
service, he could be sold outright if his 
obligee foreclosed, since he was a mere 
chattel. 

Our next problem is the most serious 
of all, the verb it-ta-an-di-in. Goetze takes 
it as | 2 present, explaining the form as 
coming from an original intaddin, with 
the doubling of the middle radical re- 
placed by nasalization.’® However, there 

Driver and Miles, op. cit., p. 67, give the meaning 
to possess.”’ 

* Babyloniach-assyrisches Glossar (1926), p. 151b; 
but Bezold fails to note that the a is long 

* Op. cit., pp. 69-71 

‘Op. cit., p. 322 and n. 86 


is no evidence for such nasalization in 
northern Old Babylonian, and the tense 
cannot possibly be present because it- 
tandin is the verb of a summa-clause, 
parallel to iddin of the first clause, and, 
like the latter, it must be preterite, the 
usual tense in a summa-clause. In that 
case the form can be nothing other than 
IV 2 preterite. This is the way I myself 
have always interpreted the form, and I 
have recently discovered that Poebel 
interprets it in the same way." In a pri- 
vate communication Goetze maintains 
that the IV 2 preterite should be ittaddin, 
from an original intandin, but the vowel- 
less n of the root here remains unassimi- 
lated, as it regularly does in the case of 
primae niin verbs in the IV 2 stem,” per- 
haps to avoid the double assimilation of n 
or to differentiate the form from the I 2 
present, which is ittaddin. Goetze argues 
further that the suffix -sunu of kaisisunu 
in line 63 shows that assSazu mdréu a 
mdrazu is object to both iddin and ittandin 
and hence the latter cannot be passive. 
But that does not follow, as we shall show 
presently, and it raises the further ques- 
tion as to what is the subject of ittandin. 
It is usually taken to be the same as that 
of iddin, and the verb itself is then inter- 
preted as active, but this is clearly im- 
possible in view of what we have already 
demonstrated. On the other hand, Poebel 
considers the subject to be the object of 
the preceding verb iddin, and this is 
possible: “If an obligation came due 
against a seignior and he accordingly sold 
his wife, his son, or his daughter, or one 
(of them) has been bound over" to 
service.’ In the one case the debtor pays 
off his obligation with the money received 


1! Op. cit., pp. 43-44. I have only now discovered 
that this is also the form given for the primae nan verb 
by Ungnad, Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik (2d 
ed., 1926), p. 88. 

2 The vowelless n is also retained in words like 
enbum, enzum, and entum 

18 I follow Goetze in his interpretation of the ¢-form 
as aorist (op. cit., pp. 297-334) 
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from the sale of a member of his family; 
in the other case, with the money ad- 
vanced by a tamgdrum or professional 
moneylender, as we learn from §§ 118 and 
119, to whom the pledge is bound over.'* 


This makes the two clauses only slightly 


alternate, with practically no difference 
between them, since the sale, like the bond 
service, is not outright but only for a 
period of three years. Hence it would seem 
better to take the subject of iddin as also 
the subject of the parallel ittandin, in 
which case there are two possibilities for 
the niphal-form: either as passive, ‘He 
has been bound over to service,”’ or as re- 
flexive, “‘He has bound himself over to 
service.”’ Since the same word is clearly 
passive in § 118 and since it is not likely 
that the same form would be used in two 
different senses in contiguous laws, it is 
probably better to take the form as pas- 
sive in § 117. The only objection is the 
plural suffix of kadss#isunu, but this can 
easily be explained as due to attraction to 
the word parallel to it, Sajamdnisunu, and 
also because the verb with which it is 
used, ippesd, is plural. The passive form 
of the verb would be due to the fact that 
the agent was not definitely known; it 
might be the creditor, the court through 
action by the creditor, or the debtor him- 
self on his own initiative. This interpreta- 
tion makes the two summa-clauses defi- 
nitely alternative, and it provides a way 
of meeting the obligation which the Old 
Babylonian contracts show was in force, 
namely, through the sale or bond service 
of the debtor himself.'® According to the 
accepted interpretation of the law, the 
Code of Hammurabi has no provision 
making the debtor liable in his own per- 

'4 Poebel (op. cit., p. 45) interprets the obligee as 
the creditor himself, but this is precluded by the refer- 
ence to the famgdrum in §§118 and 119, which of 


, 8o that the three sections have 
to be interpreted together 


course belong to § 117 


18 See Driver and Miles, op. cit., p. 74. 
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son, but only in his property; since this 
is so out of accord with the known prac- 
tice of the time, it is little wonder that 
Driver and Miles are surprised at its ap- 
parent absence.'* Our interpretation sup- 
plies the expected provision, and that is a 
strong argument in its favor. The only 
objection to the interpretation is that we 
might have expected the insertion of su-i, 
“the himself,’’ to make the contrast with 
iddin more vivid, but this is not necessary, 
since the subject of the two verbs is the 
same and since the form of the second 
verb is sufficient contrast. The absence of 
an expected su-% may perhaps suggest a 
reflexive force for ittandin, but that is not 
certain. It is probably better to interpret 
it as passive. 

The last clause in § 117 is an asyndeton, 
grammatically co-ordinate with the pre- 
ceding clause but manifestly logically sub- 
ordinate to it.'? Translated literally, it 
reads, “their freedom shall be re-estab- 
lished in the fourth year,” but the English 
equivalent is, “with their freedom re- 
established in the fourth year.”’ The pas- 
sive of the verbal form here, issakkan, 
may perhaps be further evidence for the 
passive interpretation of tttandin. 

The next section, § 118, is really a sub- 
section of § 117, since the preamble is 
understood and hence not repeated. The 
chief difficulty in this section is the inter- 
pretation of the verbal form u-se-te-ig. One 
of the first questions to decide is whether 
it marks the end of the protasis or the be- 
ginning of the apodosis. It is regularly 
taken as the latter, with the verb inter- 
preted as present,'* but the form is mani- 
festly preterite and not present, since the 
middle radical is not doubled, as it is 
regularly in Old Babylonian in the pres 


6 Op. cit., p. 75 


7 See Meek, “The Asyndeton Clause in the Code 
of Hammurabi,’ J/ NES, V, 64-72 


* This is the way I took it myself (op. cit., p. 69e) 
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ent. To this general rule there are, of 
course, some exceptions in the simple 
stem, but none in the III 1 stem of the 
class of verbs to which elégum belongs. It 
so happens that the root of usétiq does 
not appear elsewhere in the Code, but in 
other Old Babylonian texts the present 
III 1 is wsetteg and the preterite usétiq.'® 
Another argument against the present is 
that it makes no sense. It has to be taken 
along with the next verb, which is an 
asyndeton, and the two clauses read, ‘‘the 
merchant may cause to pass over, he may 
sell,”’ and this is interpreted to mean “he 
may resell.”’ However, elégum nowhere 
else has this sense, and in all the Semitic 
languages any verb of action, with no 
indication other than the context, can 
indicate redoing a thing,”® so that ana 
kaspim inaddin needs no auxiliary verb to 
give it the meaning “‘to resell.’”’ Hence our 
verb usétig is manifestly preterite and thus 
marks the end of the protasis. This makes 
it the verb of the summa-clause, and the 
intervening asyndeton clause must ac- 
cordingiy be logically circumstantial, indi- 
cating the circumstances under which the 
action of usétig took place. 

Our next problem is to determine the 
meaning of usétig. Driver and Miles would 
seem to have presented conclusive evi- 
dence that the word is an ellipsis for 
adénam uésétig, an ellipsis that is found 
elsewhere as well.”* In that case the III 1 
form can be permissive, “he let (the set 
period of time) expire,” or, better in this 
context, “he caused (the set period of 
time) to expire,”’ i.e., he terminated it, he 
foreclosed. 


In the apodosis of § 118, as in the case 
of § 117, we have an asyndeton clause at 


_ ‘See, eg., Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der 
Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie (1914), p. 276. 


* There are actually three examples of this in the 
three sections under discussion: iiiakkan, in § 117, 
to be re-established"’; ibbagar, in § 118, “‘to be re- 
Claimed"; and iSagal, in § 119, “to repay.” 


Up. et., p 72 


the end, grammatically co-ordinate, but 
logically subordinate: “he may sell (him), 
he may not be reclaimed,” the English 
equivalent of which is, “he may sell 
(him), with no possibility of his being re- 
claimed,”’ i.e., he may sell him outright, 
without the right of redemption. The 
tamqarum, literally “merchant,’’ who has 
the slave in his possession and does the 
foreclosing, is manifestly the professional 
moneylender who advanced the money to 
the debtor wherewith to meet his obliga- 
tion, with one of the debtor’s slaves work- 
ing for him to pay off the advance. Getting 
tired of this, the moneylender may fore- 
close and reimburse himself for his ad- 
vance by the sale of the.slave, which in 
this instance is without the right of re- 
demption. As we see from § 119, the right 
of redemption in the case of slaves is con- 
fined to a female slave who has borne 
children to her master. 

Putting all our results together, then, 
we find that the three sections should be 
translated somewhat as follows: 

$117: “If an 


against a seignior and he accordingly 


obligation came due 


sold (the services of) his wife, his son, or 
his daughter, or he has been bound over 
to service, they shall work (in) the house 
of their purchaser or obligee for three 
years, with their freedom re-established in 
the fourth year.” 

§ 118: “When a male or female slave 
has been bound over to service, if the 
merchant foreclosed, he may sell (him), 
with no possibility of his 
claimed.” 


being re- 


$119: “If an obligation came due 
against a seignior and he has accordingly 
sold (the services of) his female slave who 
bore him children, the owner of the female 
slave may repay the money that the mer- 
chant paid out and thus redeem his 
female slave.”’ 
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UGARITIC MYTHOLOGY! 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


i 
LTHOUGH, from the purely philolog- 
ical standpoint, the Canaanite po- 
ems from Ras Shamra—Ugarit are 
far better understood today than they 
were ten years ago, there is still a very 
real need for some thorough and compre- 
hensive study of their underlying myths. 
The title of Professor Obermann’s Ugaritic 
Mythology would lead the average reader 
to suppose that here at long last that need 
had been met. Unfortunately, however, 
what is in fact offered in this slender vol- 
ume is no more than a discussion of a few 
selected passages and an attempt to de- 
duce from them the leitmotif of but one 
out of several myths. Nor, even within 
this more modest compass, is any atten- 
tion here paid to comparative material. 
Obermann’s main thesis is that the sev- 
eral poetic fragments which have been 
grouped for convenience as the “‘Cycle of 
Baal” (AB) represent accounts—now al- 
ternative, now complementary—of a cen- 
tral myth which revolves around a plot 
devised by the god Baal, after his mar- 
riage to the three nymphs, Pdr-iya, Tl-iya, 
and Ars-iya, to build a new kind of palace 
for himself and his brides on “‘the Fastness 
of Sapan”’—a mountain identified by most 
scholars with Mons Casius, the modern 
Jebel el-Akra, not far from Ras Shamra. 
Distinct, however, from the rude brick 
houses in which the gods had been pre- 
viously accommodated, this residence was 
to be tricked out with precious stones and 
equipped with lavish furnishings wrought 
in metal by the divine artisan Hayin (the 
Canaanite Hephaestus), especially sum- 
moned from his home in Egypt. The con- 


1 A review of Julian J. Obermann, Ugaritic Mythol- 
ogy (New Haven, 1948). 


struction was to mark the inauguration of 
a new order—an age of metallurgy, over 
which Baal would preside as king; and it 
was because of this ulterior motive that it 
had to be accomplished by guile, deceit, 
and main force. The theme of the poem, 
says Obermann, “might thus be under- 
stood as having grown out of an endeavor 
to explain, etiologically, how the simplic- 
ity of old had come to be replaced, in 
Ugaritic temples and no doubt in the 
Ugaritic community in general, by the 
new fashion of elaborate and luxurious de- 
signs, by the wondrous fixtures and fur- 
nishings and vessels produced by the new 
process of metallurigical smelting and 
molding.’’? In other words, it was, au fond, 
the epic of the Ugaritic New Look. 

The successive stages of Baal’s plot—as 
well as some alternative versions of the 
myth—are traced in a series of extracts 
the discussion of which forms the main 
body of the volume. In the documents 
known as V AB and II AB, for example, 
the hero is Baal, and the action revolves 
around his marriage, his subsequent ap- 
peal for aid to his bellicose sister ‘Anat, 
and the latter’s compliant reply. In Il 
AB, however, the central motif is the 
elimination by Baal of a rival candidate, 
Prince Sea, to whom the supreme god El 
has granted sovereignty and the award of 
a palace of the type desired. As for VI AB, 
this, according to Obermann, is an at- 
count of how El once had such a palace 
built for himself. 


No one will gainsay the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness with which Obermann has 
argued his case. Nevertheless, it encoun- 
ters a fatal objection in the fact that it 


2 Ibid., p. 84 
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treats the Ugaritic myth as sui generis and 
fails to recognize that that myth belongs 
to a genre well represented in the ancient 
Near East—one whose precise pattern 
and motivation are actually attested 
by no few examples. This genre includes 
the Mesopotamian “Epic of Creation” 
(Enuma Elis); the Hittite myth of the 
combat of the weather-god against the 
dragon Illuyankas;* the Egyptian drama 
of Horus at Edfu;* the Hebrew myth of 
Yahweh's fight with Leviathan (alias 
Rahab, Tannin, or Yam);° and the Phoe- 
nician myth (known from Greek sources) 
of the primeval contest between Zas 
(Baal?) and Ophidneus (Tannin?).* Its 
central theme is invariably the victorious 
combat of the weather- or fertility-god 
against the genius of chaos, death, or the 
turbulent waters (usually represented as a 
dragon), his subsequent attainment to 
sovereignty, and his installation in a 
newly constructed palace or his induction 
in triumph into an established cult-center. 
Marduk, for example, conquers Tiamat 
and her allies, acquires sovereignty, and is 
installed in Esagila; Horus vanquishes the 
hippopotamus and is installed at Behdet; 
Yahweh subdues Leviathan and occupies 
his fane or palace on Zion; while the 
Hittite god defeats the dragon and is con- 
ducted in triumph to Nerik, where he 
ranks “higher even than the Teshub”’ of 
that city. 

Properly arranged, our Ras Shamra 
texts reveal the same sequence. The dra- 
conic Prince Sea first has power over the 
gods and no doubt over the earth, and a 


* K Bo, 11I, 7; KUB, XII, 66; XVII, 5. 


‘A.M. Blackman and H. W. Fairman, ‘‘The Myth 
of Horus at Edfu,"" /£ A, X XI (1937), 26 ff.; XXVIII 
(1942), 32 ff.; XXIX (1943), 3 ff. 


' Cf. Isa. 27:1; 30:7; 51:9-10; Nah. 1:3—4, 8-9, 12; 
Hab. 3:8; Pss. 74: 13-14; 89:10; 93; Job 7:12; 9:13; 
26: 12-13; 38:8-11. 

* Max. Tyr. Dissert. xxix, p. 304 (Davis); Origen 
C. Celeum vi. 42. Cf. also Apollonius Rhodius Argo- 
nautica i. 503 ff.; Lycophron 1191; Nonnus Dionysiaca 
1244. Milton refers to the myth in Paradise Lost, 
X, 540-41. 


palace is built for him by Koétar, alias 
Hayin, the divine artisan (III AB, C). 
Baal, however, challenges his authority 
(I11 AB, B = 137 Gordon) and, by van- 
quishing him, acquires sovereignty (III 
AB, A). However, he cannot command the 
respect of the gods unless and until he is 
installed in a palace more sumptuous than 
theirs.’ Through the help of his sister 
‘Anat and the intervention of his mother 
Asherat (Atirat); he obtains permission 
from El to have such a palace built. The 
divine artisan superintends the work, es- 
pecially the furnishing, just as does his 
counterpart Hephaestus in Greek myth 
(II AB). Once Baal is installed, he is in 
turn challenged by Mot, genius of aridity 
and death, and lured into the nether- 
world (I* AB). Subsequently, however, he 
is revived and defeats Mét (I AB). His 
sister ‘Anat then clears his palace of the 
garrison placed there by the usurper (IV 
AB), and the way is paved for Baal’s res- 
toration in triumph to the sacred Moun- 
tain of the North, whence he proposes to 
reveal his power in a majestic display of 
lightning (V AB). 

Au fond, this is a seasonal myth. Baal 
represents the genius of rainfall and of the 
upper air; Prince Sea of the ocean and of 
those subterranean waters which the an- 
cients believed to be the source of rivers 
and streams; Mot of the barren wastes and 
of the netherworld. Their three-cornered 
contest thus symbolizes the succession of 
the seasons in the Syro-Palestinian year. 

Myths of this type were usually associ- 
ated with major seasonal festivals. Thus, 
Enuma Elis was recited at the New Year 
(Akitu) festival, the Hittite myth at the 
Puruli festival in summer, and the Edfu 
drama at the great celebration in the 
month of Khoiakh. Their structure was 
determined by the fact that they were de- 
signed to reproduce, in proper sequence, 


7 See the reviewer's paper, “A King without a 
Castle,"’ BASOR, No. 101 (1946), 21-30. 
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such standard elements of the festal pro- 
gram as the ritual combat, the installation 
or reconfirmation of the king from year to 
year, and his induction into a special 
palace or chapel—elements most of which 
actually survive in primitive usage and in 
Kuropean calendar customs.* That struc- 
ture was therefore more or less rigid, and 
could not be varied; and this fact auto- 
matically eliminates any reconstruction or 
interpretation of the myths which ignores 
the generic pattern, changes the required 
sequence of parts, and interprets the sev- 
eral constituent elements without refer- 
ence to their parallels or to their ritual 
counterparts. When, for example, Ober- 
mann hinges his interpretation on the fact 
that in the Ugaritic poem the palace of 
Baal happens to be described as equipped 
with metal furnishings, and when he de- 
duces therefrom that the poem celebrates 
the introduction of metallurgy, he com- 
mits a fundamental error of method. For 
the fact is that the construction of a pal- 
ace for the god who conquers the dragon is 
part and parcel of the generic pattern and 
the sister versions without 
mention of the metal furnishings. The 
latter, therefore, are a mere secondary and 
trivial elaboration. 


appears in 


Il 
Nor is it only upon general grounds 
that this ingenious thesis is open to ques- 
tion. It is to be feared also that it depends 
all too often upon dubious exegesis of 
salient passages and especially upon an 


undue appeal to late and specialized 


nuances of Arabic roots. 

According to Obermann, the action of 
the poem begins with the marriage of Baal 
to the three nymphs, Pdr-iya, Tl-iya, and 
Ars-iya—an event which he finds de- 
scribed in V AB, A:9-25. This view rests 

‘The entire myth and its ancient and modern 
parallels are discussed in detail (with complete trans- 


lations) in the reviewer's forthcoming work, Thes pis: 
Myth, Ritual and Drama in the Ancient Near East. 
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upon two points. The first is that Baal is 
there said to be presented with a ks gdé. 
Obermann insists that this means ‘‘a cup 
of betrothal,’’ the second word being ex- 
plained from the Mishnaic Hebrew gid- 
dis(in), “betrothal,”’ the Syriac gaddeé, 
“‘to give in marriage,’’ and the Akkadian 
qadistu, ‘temple prostitute.’’ The fact is, 
however, that the Mishnaic word repre- 
sents an extremely late usage, not even 
found in the earlier sources, while the 
Syriac is simply a loan word with no inde- 
pendent authority, and the Akkadian 
(like its biblical Hebrew counterpart) 
means no more than ‘“‘a sacred female” 
and has nothing to do with marriage, as is 
clear from the existence of a masculine 
counterpart, in both Hebrew and Ugaritic, 
with the sense of ‘“‘temple servitor”’ or per- 
haps even of “‘sacred catamite.’’ More- 
over, while we have allusions to marriage 
in the ‘Epic of Keret’’ and in the so-called 
‘“‘Hymeneal of Nikkal,’’ nowhere do the 
Ugaritic texts employ the word gqdé in this 
connection, while the existence of a ‘“‘cup 
of betrothal’’ is likewise unattested for 
sarly Semitic usage and is, in fact, absent 
from the early tannaitic sources. On the 
other hand, for the natural rendering 
“holy (or pure) cup,”’ we have an excellent 
parallel in the Hebrew k*lé gddes used to 
describe the vessels of tabernacle and 
temple (Num. 3:31; I Chron. 9:29; 
22:19; ef. Zech. 14:20), as well as in the 
iepai xoai of Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 
469. What is more, the presentation of a 
cup to Baal as a sign of allegiance is 
expressly mentioned in II AB, iv: 46. 
The second point adduced by Ober- 
mann in support of his interpretation is 
that it is here said of Baal: ytmr Bl bnth, 
followed immediately by a reference to 
Pdr-iya and Tl-iya. This Obermann ren- 
ders, ‘Baal will visit his lasses,’’ connect- 
ing the verb yimr with tne Arabic marra 
and interpreting bni, after the Arabic 
bint, in the sense of “girl” rather than 
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specifically “daughter.” The two maidens 
thus become the brides of Baal, not his 
daughters, as has been generally supposed. 
But the fact is that in the “Hymeneal of 
Nikkal’’ (Il. 26-27), Pdr-iya is described 
explicitly as Baal’s daughter (cf. J. 
Aistleitner, ZDMG, XCIII [1939], 53; 
A. Goetze, JBL, LX [1941], 363, 369).° 
Moreover, the Arabic verb marra denotes, 
essentially, rapid and transient movement, 
and would therefore be just the wrong 
word to convey the notion that Baal was 
about to spend time with his brides in con- 
jugal bliss. If Obermann’s etymology were 
correct, the phrase would mean, at best, 
“Baal is about to give his lasses the 
go-by!’’!° 

Nor, unfortunately, is it possible to ac- 
cept the supporting interpretation of the 
remainder of this passage. Few scholars 
will agree, for instance, that the phrase 
ysr gzr tb ql can mean “‘he sings aloud, good 
in voice.”’ For one thing, the transference 


from the basic meaning of Arabic g-z-r is 


*There can be little doubt, however—though 
Obermann does not make the point—that Pdr-iya was 
once associated with the storm-god on a more exalted 
level and that she was originally a full-fledged 
‘““mother-goddess”’ in some non-Semitic pantheon. in 
the Hurrian text RS 4 (which the reviewer would re- 
gard as a counterpart of the Assyrian (4‘ultu-ritual; 
cf. R. Labat, 


assyro-babylonienne 


Le Charactére religieux de la royauté 
(Paris, 1939], pp. 286-87), Pdr 
appears between the deities Simegi and ‘Amorite 
Anat” (ll. 41-43), and in other Ras Shamra texts she 
is associated with major Hurrian goddesses; cf. Gas- 
ter, Orientalia, XI (1942), 53, n. 2 (but rejecting the 
explanation of the name there given). Moreover, in the 
list of goddesses in CT, X XV, 17, Piddiri is a virtual 
equivalent of Adtartu; while in an Aramaic text of 
the Persian period, written in demotic script, P-t-r-y, 
Le., Pdr-iya, appears as the consort or synedros of Baal 
of Saphon (R. A. Bowman, JN ES, III [1944], 219-31). 
On the other hand, in the Semitic myths from Ras 
Shamra-Ugarit, this goddess is almost certainly a 
daughter of Baal, having been grouped with the purely 
Semitic characters Tl-iya (Miss Dew) and Ars-iya 
Miss Soil) to constitute a typically Semitic triad. 
Indeed, this triad suggests a possible prototype of the 
three daughters of Allah mentioned in the Quran 
Sura 53:19 ff.; cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste? (Berlin, 
1897), pp. 16 ff 

It should be observed also that the reading ytmr 
is uncertain, the ¢ being in rasura. If accepted, it is 
more probably the Gt form of »-m-r, ‘to see,"’ Le., 
“Baal beholds his daughters’; cf. C. H. 


Gordon, 
Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947), § 9.43 
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insufficiently supported; for another, the 
word actually occurs in an Ugaritic inven- 
tory (119:18-20, 23 Gordon) in associa- 
tion with pgt, “‘maiden,’’ with some such 
sense as ‘‘youngster, lad.’’ Accordingly, 
what the text says is simply that ‘‘a sweet- 
voiced youngster sings.’’ Nor, again, is it 
possible to construe the following “J B:/ 
bsrrt Spn to mean “Baal has come up to 
the Fastness of Sapdn,”’ and thence to 
take it as representing the words of the 
song. For not only would this require ‘ly 
or yl, but the parallel ybd wyér ‘lh in I 
Aghat, vi:30-31, shows clearly that ‘/ is 
here a preposition, not a verb. The correct 
translation is: ‘‘A sweet-voiced youngster 
sings over Baal in the Fastness(?) of the 
North.” 

Thus, the entire ‘“‘marriage scene’’ dis- 
appears. 


The next episode, according to Ober- 
mann’s arrangement of the tablets, is the 
issuance by Baal of an invitation to ‘Anat 
to assist his designs. This is found in 
V AB, C:1-28, a passage which undoubt- 
edly relates the text of a message sent by 
Baal to his sister. It is highly question- 
able, however, whether the burden of that 
message was indeed an invitation to a 
conspiracy. 

The passage begins as follows, accord- 
ing to Obermann’s text: 

{t]8t rimt lirth 

mér ldd Aliyn Bo 
sd|q] Pdry bt ar 
ahbt Tly bt rb 

dd Arsy bt y‘bdr 


This is taken to signify that Baal orders 
his courier to place a gem (rimi; cf. He- 
brew rdmét, “coral’’) on the breast of 
Anat as a token (mér; cf. Arabic muéir, 
“sign, hint, indication”) of the loyalty 
(sdq) of Pdr-iya, the devotion of Tl-iya, 
and the love of Ars-iya. It should be ob- 
served, however, that this rendering im- 
poses a dubious meaning on sdq which de- 
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notes “propriety, legitimacy, right,” 
rather than “loyalty,” and that the as- 
sociation of msr with Arabic muSir in the 
sense of a-cuncrete token is not only 
semantically frail but also overlooks the 
more probable relation of the word to the 
Saph‘el &mér in V AB, F:9, where it 
clearly means. something like ‘‘to trans- 
mit, convey.” Moreover, the reading 
[¢|St in the first line is doubtful; the traces 
suggest m&t, as already pointed out by 
Ch. Virolleaud; while for Obermann’s 
sd{q) the more plausible reading is yd, 
which again stands parallel to ahbi in 
Il AB, iv: 38-39. On the other hand, if we 
combine rimt with the familiar Arabic 
root r--m, “‘to love, feel tenderness,’’ and 
derive m&t from m-w-8, ‘“‘to move’’ (as a 
perfect, parallel to mSr, which is passive), 
the following eminently suitable sense 
emerges: 
A feeling of tenderness hath moved into his 
breast ;!°* 
There hath been conveyed unto the bosom of 
Baal Puissant 
A feeling of affection for Pdr-iya bt ar, 
Of love for Tl-iya bt rb, 
Of endearment for Ars-iya bt y“bdr. 


The lines would then indicate that Baal 
was desirous of settling down in domestic 
bliss with his daughters on the Fastness(?) 
of the North. To this end, as we shall see, 
he now asks ‘Anat to clear the earth of 
strife and dissension and to help usher in 
an era of peace. 

Nor is Obermann’s treatment of the 
latter part of this passage any the less 
open to question. That passage runs as 
follows: 

sk ’lm lkbd ars 
arb dd lkbd &dm 
h&k “gk “bsk 
“my ponk tlsmn 


1% Or, retaining [¢)ét, ‘‘a feeling of tenderness is set 
in his breast."’ For this use of the preposition /, cf. 
Gordon, op. cit., § 10.10 


my tw/kth idk 
d-m rgm it ly wargmk 
hwt watnyk 

rgm “3 wlhSt abn 
ta/unt 3mm “m ars 
thmt “mn kbkbm 
abn brq d-ltd< smm 
rgm ltd< nim 

wltbn hmlt ars 
at-m wank ibgyh 
btk Gry il Spn 

bqd& bgr nhity 
bnom bgb< tliyt 


This is Obermann’s translation: 


Pour out submission to the core of the earth, 
Overwhelm insurrection to the core of the land. 
Let thy compassion (for me) constrain thee; 
Let it unite thee with me. 

Thy feet shall gallop toward me, 

Thy tread shall tramp out impudence. 


I have (at heart) a thing I wish to tell thee, 

A matter I wish to convey to thee. 

(It’s) a thing about wood, 

And a secret about stone, 

(It’s) the contention of heaven with the earth, 

Of the deep with the stars. 

(It’s) a stone of splendor, which the heavens 
have not known, 

A thing that men have not known, 

And the multitudes of the earth not perceived. 

(It concerns) a monument that I do desire, 

Amid the mountain of mine, God of Sapén, 

In Holiness, on the mount of my inheritance, 

In Delight, on the hill of Endeavor. 


According to this interpretation, Baal 
here apprizes ‘Anat of his plot to build a 
sumptuous mansion on the Fastness(?) of 
Sap4n, and invites her aid. The passage is 
therefore crucial for the theory that the 
poem as a whole revolves around the tale 
of a conspiracy directed to that end. Un- 
fortunately, however, the translation is 
assailable at almost every salient point: 

1. The rendering of arb as “‘to over- 
whelm,”’ on the strength of the third and 
fourth forms of Arabic ardba, overlooks 
the fact that the meaning of those forms is 
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specifically “to best a man by wily cun- 
ning,’ not ‘‘to overwhelm” in general. It 
is, in fact, merely a tropical development 
of the basic sense “to weave, interlace.” 
Moreover, since arb here stands parallel to 
sk, is it not more plausible that it retains 
its original meaning, used metaphorically, 
sk being derived from n-s-k IJ, ‘‘to 
weave” (or from s-k-k?), rather than from 
n-s-k I, “to pour’’? The somewhat unusual 
expressions sk &lm, “to weave a web of 
peace,” and arb dd, “to twine a mesh of 
love,’ would then be explicable as con- 
stituting a deliberate and pointed antithe- 
sis to the more common idiom best ex- 
emplified by the Greek igaiver yuiirw and 
rhéxew d6ov and by our own “Oh, what 
a tangl’d web we weave when first we 
practise to deceive.” 

2. The rendering of “bsk as “‘let [it] con- 
strain thee’’ (precative perfect), by com- 
bination with Arabic ‘afasa, overlooks the 
fact that the Arabic word means properly 
“to fold,” rather than “to join.” Its cog- 
nates are Hebrew *s--f, underlying sd‘tf; 
Ethiopie ‘-s-f; Egyptian Aramaic “¢-f, 
etc., all of which have the basic meaning of 
“to fold double.’’ We would suggest the 
following alternative interpretation of the 
stich: (a) A&k should be combined, after 
U. Cassuto and A. Goetze, with Hebrew 
h-8-k, “to refrain, spare, hold in check.”’ 
(b) “sk should be connected with Arabic 
-w-s, “to be in straits, difficulties,”’ and 
with the Hebrew ‘esét in Ps. 13:3, where 
it stands parallel to ydgén, “‘anguish,”’ and 
where a meaning like “agony, grief” has 
been recognized independently by G. R. 
Driver (ET 1946:192-93). Cognate also 
is Akkadian ewésu in VS, XVI:142 = P. 
Kraus, Alibabylonische Briefe (““MVAeG,”’ 
XXXYV [1931-32], 2), p. 40; ef. Deut. 1:17. 
(c) By metathesis, ‘bs should be con- 
nected with Hebrew ‘oseb, “‘pain, grief” 
(which can come from ‘-s-b, “to tie, con- 
strain,” just as well as from ‘9-g-b). 


Thus, the stich will mean, “‘restrain thine 
anguish, thy grief,”’ i.e., ““‘put away from 
thee all anguish and grief.” 

3. The next two stichs are wrongly di- 
vided by Obermann, the first “my clearly 
going with the following clause, so that 
my ponk tlsmn balances “my twth (or 
tkth?) idk. The word twtleis readily ex- 
plicable from Arabic w-h-y, “‘to hasten,” 
thus constituting a good parallel to tlsmn. 
On the other hand, if we read tkth, 
Arabic w-k-h, ‘‘to tread,” invites compari- 
son. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, what this 
passage describes is Baal’s intention to 
reveal his powers in a display of lightning. 
The idea that this should be done from the 
top of the holy mountain which he pro- 
poses to occupy as a god (“the God of 
Sapan’’) and which he identifies as his 
prospective ‘“‘inheritance’’ or. “estate’’ 
(nhlty) is in line with the common belief 
that lightning is forged in a divine moun- 
tain (e.g., Etna in classical mythology; cf. 
also the Teutonic “thunder-mountains’’; 
Grimm-Stallybrass, Teutonic Mythology 
{[London, 1880], pp. 185 ff.). The sense of 
the passage may be conveyed by the fol- 
lowing free rendering: 

Let men no longer weave upon the earth 
Tissues of lies, but rather threads of peace; 
And let them twine no longer in the land 

A mesh of guile, but rather skeins of love!" 


Put far from thee all agony and grief, 

And let thy feet come speeding unto me, 
Yea, let thy steps now haste to where I am. 
For" there’s a rede that I would rede to thee, 
A word that I would fain relate to thee: 


That word it is which windswept trees repeat, 
Which pebbles in the whisp’ring brooks receive, 
Which, like the murmur of a threnody, 
Heaven repeats to earth, and deeps to stars. 
u Literally, of course, the verbs are in the 2d sg 
fem. imperative, being addressed specifically to ‘Anat 


% For the meaning of d-m, cf. Keret C, vi:1, and 
H. L. Ginsberg in loc. Cf. also Gaster, JQR, 1947, 
p. 292. 
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Yea, I, install’d as godhead of the North, 
Will fashion now amid that hill of mine 

A lightning such as heaven doth not know, 
A voice the like of which men do not know, 
Greater than all mankind yet understand. 


Come thou, and I, even I, will seek it out 
Upon that holy place which evermore 
Shall be the hill of mine inheritance, 
Upon that lovely place which evermore 

Shall be the mount where my puissance rests! 


The general tone of the passage is com- 
parable, perhaps, with that of the mag- 
nificent prophecy in Hos. 2:23-24: “‘And 
it shall come to pass in that day, saith the 
Lord, I will answer the heavens, and they 
shall answer the earth; and the earth shall 
answer the corn and the wine and the oil.”’ 
We may recall also the celebrated lines in 
Shelley’s Adonais which likewise describe 
the immanence of the divine power in 
nature: ° 
He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known. 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wiclds the world with never-wearied 
love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


It is thus apparent that our passage can- 
not be construed as an invitation to a con- 
spiracy. Rather is it the presage of a 
theophany.'* By the same token, ‘Anat’s 
subsequent reply to Baal’s message ex- 
presses only her willingness to prepare the 


18 Baal’s declaration may reflect the fact that the 
return of the rainy season (i.e., his restoration) is 
actually preceded by the occurrence of electric storms 
Indeed, the Arabs of Palestine have a proverb: El-berg 
aladmet el-matar, ‘The lightning is a sign of rain’’; 
G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, Vol. III 
(Gititersloh, 1933), Pt. I, p. 114. Cf. also II AB, iv—v: 
68-71: ‘dn mtrh Bl ySdn . wytn glh b'rpt Srh lars 
brqm, ‘Baal will send his rains in due season and 
will give forth his voice from the clouds, his gleam 
(darting) earthwards in the form of lightning’’; Jer 
10:13: 51:16; Ps. 135:7: ‘“‘He maketh lightnings for 
the rain.” 
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way for his reappearance, not to par- 
ticipate in a plot. 


Considerable importance is attached by 
Obermann to the fragment III AB, C, 
published by Virolleaud during the war. 
This describes how El accorded sover- 
eignty to Prince Sea and ordered Kétar 
(“Sir Adroit’”’), the divine artisan, to 
build a palace for him. At this juncture, 
however, the god ‘Attar interposed a claim 
for those privileges. But El rejected the 
claim on the grounds that ‘Attar had no 
wife, and ‘Attar apparently walked off 
nursing a grudge. According to Obermann, 
Attar was merely a foil for Baal. It was 
the latter who really wanted the palace, 
but since he wanted it for the ulterior pur- 
pose of seizing dominion, he could not 
very well present his claim openly, and 
therefore resorted to the device of sending 
his brother, hoping thereby to delude E). 
The incident thus becomes a stage in the 
execution of Baal’s plot. 

To be sure, the text is fragmentary. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether such 
a construction, ingenious as it undoubted- 
ly is, can legitimately be placed upon it. To 
this reviewer it would seem that a far 
safer clue to the meaning may be obtained 
by observing that at a later stage of the 
story (I AB, i:54~65), after Baal has been 
ousted from his dominion, this 
Attar is again advanced as a candidate 
for kingship and that then too his claim is 
rejected, this time on the grounds that he 
is physically too small: 


same 


Thereupon ‘Attar the formidable 

Goes up upon the Fastness(?) of the North, 

Sits on the throne of Baal Puissant. 

(Howbeit,) his feet do not reach to the foot- 
stool, 

His head does not reach to the top. 

Then declares ‘Attar the formidable: 

“T cannot function as king in the Fastness(?) 
of the North!” 

So down comes ‘Attar the formidable, 
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Down from the throne of Baal Puissant, 
And proceeds (instead) to function as king 
o’er the whole wide earth. 


Attar, therefore, is a god who twice as- 
pires to the throne but both times fails to 
‘make the grade.’’ And the grounds of his 
rejection are in each case the same. For 
the statement that he had no wife means 
no more than that he was a minor and is 
therefore tantamount to saying that he 
was too small! The whole incident becomes 
intelligible once it is interpreted against the 
seasonal background of the myth. Just as 
Baal is the lord of the rain and therefore 
claims dominion because he in fact quick- 
ens the earth; and just as Prince Sea (also 
called “Ruler of the Stream’’) is lord of 
the subterranean waters which feed the 
streams, and is therefore abundantly en- 
titled to make a similar claim, so “Attar is 
the lord of artificial irrigation. That is why 
he too puts in a bid. But he is rejected be- 
cause he is, after all, inferior to those two 
major powers. Unable to replace Baal in 
heaven, he has to content himself with a 
more limited sovereignty upon earth! If 
we recall that in Arabic ‘atari (or ‘attari) 
actually denotes soil artificially irrigated," 
in contrast to ard ba‘l, which is soil wa- 
tered by rain, this explanation becomes 
self-evident. 


A further argument adduced by Ober- 
mann in support of the view that the 
myth deals with a conspiracy is that, in 
Il AB, iv:58 ff., when El is asked by 
Asherat to grant permission that a house 
be built for Baal, he replies: 

Lo, let a handmaiden of Athirat ready bricks, 
Thus) may a house be built for Baal like the 


gods. 


“Yet,” says Obermann, ‘‘when on the 
strength of this utterance Baal and his 
allies feel free to proceed with the actual 


“Cf. William Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites? (London, 1927), p. 100, n. 


building, they provide, not for a hand- 
maiden to ready some bricks, but for the 
master-builder Hayin [alias Kétar] to 
smelt ‘silver by the thousands’ and ‘gold 
by the myriads.’ ’’ This is then construed 
as evidence that El was deliberately de- 
ceived as to the nature of the proposed 
building, and hence as a further proof that 
a conspiracy was involved. 

Unfortunately, Obermann has omitted 
to quote the crucial first part of El’s reply: 
Am I, then, a slave, a henchman of Asherat, 
Am I, then, a slave,... ? 


Upon this the succeeding observation then 

follows naturally: 

If some handmaid of Asherat will lay the 
bricks, 

A house may indeed be built for Baal, ete. 


The whole point of the passage is hu- 
morous. Here comes Asherat, bustling like 
some busy executive’s wife, making a 
great to-do about the fact that one of her 
sons needs a house. To which the old, tired 
executive replies blandly, as might any of 
his latter-day epigones: ‘Why bother me? 
Am I a bricklayer? If you'll supply the 
labor out of your own domestic staff, then 
there’s no reason why the boy shouldn't 
have his house!’’ Moreover, the fact that 
El mentions bricks is in no way at vari- 
ance with the subsequent labors of Kétar, 
for these are devoted mainly to the fur- 
nishing of the mansion. 

It remains to add a few comments on 
purely philological points. 

Page 9. V AB, A:9: ndd ysr. Obermann 
renders, ‘‘he proceeds to felicitate him,” 
comparing the Hebrew >-s-r. But there is 
no evidence for the interchange of ?alef 
and ‘ayin in Ugaritic. On the other hand, 
comparison with Ethiopic *aSSara, ‘‘to in- 
vite to a banquet,” yields suitable sense; 
ef. Gaster, Jrag, VI (1939), 139, n. 90, 
endorsed by W. F. Albright, BASOR, No. 
94 (1944), 33, n. 10. 
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Page 11, note 18, LI AB, vi:8 ff. This 
broken passage states the reason why 
Baal is averse to having windows in- 
stalled in the palace. There is a reference 
to [m]dd ilym. Obermann thinks this may 
be “a more emphatic form of mdd ilm, 
known to be employed as an epithet of 
Mot.” But it is simply [mjdd Jl Ym, 
‘““Yammu, the favorite of El’; for this 
style, cf. IL AB, ii:34; vii:3-4; V AB, D: 
35-36. It is the depredations of Prince 
Sea, defeated but not yet slain, that Baal 


fears. That is why he first administers the 


coup de grace to him (for such is the prob- 
able sense of II AB, vii:2—4) before agree- 
ing to have the windows installed. Our 
passage may be restored as follows: 


But Baal Puissant kept 
replying: 
“Put no casement in the 


un Aliyn Bel 


al t3t ulrb|t bbhim 
mansion, 

No window in the palace, 

Lest Pdr-iya bt ar take 
flight, 

Lest Tl-iya bt rb abscond, 

And Yammu, that favor- 
ite of El, arise 
. and hold me in con- 
tumely 

(with) insults... . 


hin bairb hk\lm 
al td |Pdry|\ bt ar 


[tb\rh Tly bt rb 
[wygm mjdd Il Ym 


. [wyg)lsn 


wplm.... 


It will be found on examination that the 
restoration [b|rh is quite consistent with 
the traces. What we have here is the 
familiar motif of the princess shut up in a 
castle. 

Page 18, note 25a. III AB, C:18. Re- 
storing [l|gh by, with Virolleaud, Ober- 
mann renders, “he snatched me off.’’ But 
may we not read [y|gh by and compare 
Arabic w-q-h, likewise construed with b- in 
the sense of “to act harshly toward, fall 
upon in hostile fashion’’? 

Page 29, note 30. It is difficult to see 
why alt sdgh, parallel to mérhty &rh, in I 
Keret, ll. 21-22 should mean “loyal wife’’ 
“legitimate spouse,’’ more 


rather than 
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especially since the Jocution compares 
with mlk sdq wmlk yér in the inscription of 
Yehimilk of Byblus, where the meaning is 
clearly “legitimate king and true king”: 
cf. Gaster, Review of Religion, 1945, p. 
280, and, independently, Albright, JAOS, 
LXVII (1947), 157, n. 36. Nor is there 
any ostensible reason why bsdgq in Pan- 
namu 19 and Bar Rekub 4 should mean 
“through the loyalty of’ rather than 
“through the righteousness of’’; cf. Isa, 
32:1; Prov. 25:5. 

Page 37. Supporting his view that thm 
is usually to be read as a verb rather than 
a noun, Obermann remarks: ‘‘Offhand, it 
would be more fitting for the transmitter 
of an oral message to begin ‘Thus says 
N.N...’ than with ‘Message of N.N.’” 
But what about Hebrew YHWH 
followed by a genitive? 

Page 39, note 43. II Aqhat, vi: 43-45, is 
restored: lagryk bnib p¥ |hn] bnib gan asqlk 
thi |nht ir|tk, “‘Lo, I shall surely strike thee 
in [thy] rebellious path; [lo,] in thy proud 
path I shall humble thee. There shall come 
down thy [repose of hea]rt.’’ But n-h-t, ‘to 
descend” is surely inapposite in speaking 
of “repose of heart’’; nor do the parallels 
cited from Isa. 2:17 and Dan. 5:22 really 
support it. The former has: 

OwIN BA EU) DIN 7 DWTS 

where the whole point esi in the antithesis 
between Mw and 725 and between Szv 
and py. The latter reads: mbeyin xb 


n*um 


MEU; i 


422° 


simply the opposite of the familiar O°" 
55. On the other hand, in view of the ex- 
pression “335 ATM 78 Ons in the new- 
ly discovered inscription of Aztwd from 
Karatepe and of TITAN | mm $5 in 
Ps. 8:7, would not the simple tht [p ny asltk, 
“T will set thee beneath my feet,” be a 
more plausible restoration? 
Page 44, note 52. Arabic ‘anf, “sever- 
ity,” is compared with Hebrew °dnef, ‘‘to 


and the expression 3b bsen is 


~—- oma 
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be wrathful.”” Not only is the phonetic 
correspondence questionable, but the con- 
nection of the latter with the word for 
‘nose’ is sufficiently well illustrated by 
the classical parallels in Theocritus i. 18 
and Martial vi. 64, as long since observed 
by Casaubon and Gesenius. 

Page 48, note 60. The connection of 
idmmt in IL AB, iii:20, 22, with Arabic 
d-m-m (and Hebrew zimmah) was antici- 
pated by the reviewer in JRAS, 1935, p. 
41, and in BASOR, No. 101 (1946), 24, 
n. 20. 

Page 61. V AB, D:47: Inht lkht drkth. 
Obermann’s arresting association of nhi 
with Arabic nahdta, “to pull off, snatch,” 
has against it the fact that the latter is by 
no means well authenticated (certainly 
not in the sense required) and may be 
nothing but an early error for nahdja. 
Moreover, cf. nht kht, 123:18 Gordon 
(= Syria, XXII [1941], 12-13). 

Page 76. III Aqhat, vi: 16-20, is thus 


read and rendered: 


ydtk btk an3t =I know thee, my daughter, 
that thou art amiable, 

[And] there is no maligner 
among goddesses, 

While a daughter’s demand 
flatters the heart. 

\ti|hd d-it bkbdk Thou [mayest take whhat- 
ever is in thy mind, 

Accomplish [whatever is] in 
thy heart. 

Thy heel shall surely crush 

[Any adversary] of the Virgin 
Anat. 


win bilht qlst 


wth< bt hnp lb 


tkt [d-it blirtk 


dt ydt m<qbk 
[qm] Belt «nt 


The reviewer would submit the following 
alternative: 


Daughter, I know that thou art kind, 
Yet goddesses must suffer no affront. 
And now, daughter, one hath risen up 
With insolence implanted in his heart. 
So things as they are take to mind, 
Set them firmly in thy breast: 

He that would cheat thee of thy due 


Must surely be trodden under foot, 
O Virgin “Anat... . 


Such a statement on the part of the su- 
preme god would be peculiarly appropri- 
ate in answer to ‘Anat’s complaint that 
the mortal Aqhat has deprived her of the 
bow which she thinks should be hers (and 
which, indeed, Kétar may well have 
fashioned for her in the first place!). The 
words win bilht gist follow the same con- 
struction as in Num. 23:28: 

PNW OCP TNE) Spa CTIND “2 
“For no sorcery prevails against Jacob, 
neither magic art against Israel’; cf. also 
the analogous construction 3 p>p in Hab. 
1:10. The word (b< is to be taken as a verb, 
used in the same sense as Akkadian /eba in 
e.g. Enuma Elis vii: 121. Hnp lb compares 
with 35 *p2m in Job 36:13 (Virolleaud) 
and withthe sense of handpu in KA 288:8. 
In dt ydt m°qbk we see a pun. The word d-t 
equates with Arabic d-w-t ‘‘to trample” (so 
also Obermann), but the Pi‘el participle 
m°qbk, “he that would cheat/supplant 
thee,”’ is chosen to suggest the noun ‘gb, 
“theel.”” The meaning may best be con- 
veyed by the colloquialism, “He that 
would act like a ‘heel’ toward thee must 
surely be trodden under heel.”’ 


Although, for the reasons stated above, 
it does not seem to this reviewer that 
Obermann has sustained his basic thesis, 
and although much of its philological sup- 
port would appear to be tenuous, a candid 
criticism must pay tribute to the author's 
originality and independence. In so new a 
field as Ugaritic studies, dogmatism is 
surely unwarranted and an adventurous 
courage may achieve more than a stag- 
nant and overcautious conservatism. But 
such courage must be tempered with a 
sense of probabilities and a width of per- 
spective. 


New York UNIVERSITY 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE NEW PHOENICIAN 
INSCRIPTION FROM CILICIA 


RALPH MARCUS AND I. J. GELB 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

N EASTERN Cilicia, some twenty to 

thirty kilometers southeast of mod- 

ern Kadirli, lies a complex of mounds 
recently explored by Professor Helmuth 
T. Bossert and his associates at the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul. Of the three mounds 
in question, two—namely, Ayricatepesi 
and Domuz Tepe—are situated opposite 
each other on the banks of the Ceyhan 
River, the Pyramus of classical times, 
while the third mound—called Karatepe 
—lies farther south and to the west of the 
river. It is at Ayricatepesi, not at Kara- 
tepe, that the great discoveries were made 
with which the present article is con- 
cerned. The results of the first discoveries 
and soundings made in this region in the 


TRANSLITERATION 

Cou. 
_ WBN ZT BKL 
and I built 


L 


NK 
strong fortresses 
GBLM 

the frontiers, 

BL 
men, chiefs 
BD KN 
was a slave 
STNM THT 
placed them 
NK 


HMJT 

in all 

QT 

the far regions upon 

KN SM 

were bad 
BL 


5 R°M 


s s LBT 

man 
ZTWD 
ZTWD, 
WBN 

And I built 


HMT LSBTNM 


where 
WNK 
and I, 
P°MJ 

my feet. 
MQMM 
those places 
BNHT LBNM WN 
in peace of their mind. And I humbled 
RST “ZT BMB : 
strong lands in the west, 
‘N KL HMLKM 

of the kings had humbled 
WNK ZTWD NTM 
And I, ZTWD, 


no 


under 
HMJT 


DNNJM 

NK 

SMS 5 
3S 


who 
JR- 


BMQMM 
in places 
GDDM 
of bands, 


were 


winter of 1946 and spring of 1947 were de- 
scribed in two preliminary reports.’ Ac- 
cording to personal information from Pro- 
fessor Bossert, the results of his extensive 
excavations in the autumn of 1947 will be 
described in the third preliminary report, 
soon to be published. 

The present article is concerned with a 
preliminary treatment of columns ii and 
ili of the great Phoenician inscription dis- 
covered on a royal statue. The text is that 
published in Karatepe, Volume II, Plates 
XLII-XLIV, with corrections and res- 
torations supplied by Professor Bossert on 
the basis of duplicate texts discovered in 
the autumn of 1947. Columns i and iv 
(tbid., Pls. XL—XLI) are too badly dam- 


aged to furnish a continuous translation. 


AND TRANSLATION 


B- 
where (there) 


MPS 


to BT MPS; 


B- 
fortresses in 


in order that the Danunians might dwell 


BL 


which none 


LPNJ 
before me. 


KN 


humbled them, I brought 


‘ H. T. Bossert, H. Cambel, V. Bahadir Alkim. Karatepe, Vols. I-II (Istanbul, 1946-1947). 
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DM NK JS5BM NK BQST 
them down, (and) I settled them in the far regions 
GBLJ BMS SMS WDNNJ- 
of my frontiers in the east. And the Danunians 
M s8sT [nothing?| Sm WKN BJM- 
I settled(?) there. And (there) was in my days 
BKL GBL MQ DN 
in all the frontiers of the plain of Adana 


(Rest destroyed.) 


CoL. Il 


| 


9 


3 


20 


LMMS SMS wD MBs WBMQMM 
from the east to the west, and in places 
3 KN LPNM NST°M 5 JST D- 
which before were feared, where a man fears 
M LLKT DRK WBJMTJ NK ST TK(L) 

to go on the way. And in my days I gave(?) confidence(?) 

LHDJ DL PLKM BBR BL WB‘BR 

for the rejoicing(?) of the poor(?) of the districts on account of Ba‘al and on account of 
LM WKN BKL JIMTJ SB WMN‘“M 
the god. And (there) were in all my days abundance, and goodness, 
WSBT N°MT WNHT LB LDNNJM 
and good living, and peace of mind to the Danunians 
WLKL MQ DN WBN NK HQRT 
and to ail the plain of Adana. And I built this town 
wSM ZTWDJ KB‘L WRSP SPRM 
and the name of °>zTWDJ. As Ba‘al and Resheph-of-the-Wings 
SLHN LBNT WBNJ °NK BBR B- 
commissioned me to build, so I built it for Ba‘al 
L WB‘BR RSP SPRM BSB‘ WBMN- 

and for Resheph-of-the-Wings in abundance, and in goodness, 
M WBSBT N°MT WBNHT LB LKNJ 

and in good living, and in peace of mind, that it (the town) might be 
MSMR L°MQ DN WLBT MPS KBJMT- 
an outpost for the plain of Adana and for BT MPS. As in my days 
J KN LRS MQ DN SB WMNM WBL KN 

there) was to the land of the plain of Adana abundance and goodness, so there was no 
MTMLL BIMTJ LDNNJM WBN NK H- 
injured(?) (person) in my days among the Danunians. And I built this 
QRT E wsT NK SM ZTWDJ wJ5SB 
town, and I placed (there) the name of °ztTwpJ, and I caused to dwell (there) 
NK HLM Z BSL KRNTRJS WBRK 
this god, Bacal KRNTRJS. And 
BSL KRNTRJS JT zZTWD BH- 
Bacal KRNTRJS blessed ZTWD with life, 
JM WBSLM WBZ °DR L KL MLK 
and with well-being, and with mighty strength above every king 

LTTJ BSL KRNTRJS L°ZTWD 
in that he, Ba‘al KRNTRJS, gave to -zTWD 
RK JMM WRB SNT WDS'T N°MT 
length of days, and multitude of years, and richness of goodness 


(Rest destroyed.) 
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COMMENTARY 

ii:1. Hasr may be rendered either as 
‘fortresses’ from the root HMJ, meaning 
“to protect,” as in South Arabic hm, 
for which K. Conti Rossini, 
Chrestomathia Arabica meridionalis epi- 
graphica (Roma, 1931), p. 149, or “‘look- 
outs” from the root hmj, ‘‘to see,’ as in 
Aramaic (especially Galilean). Because of 
the context in lines 6-7, the former mean- 
ing seems preferable. 

ii:3. For Sm as plural of *S, “man,” 
see Zellig S. Harris, A Grammar of the 
Phoenician Language (New Haven, 1936), 
p. 79. 

Bt is to be taken as the construct state 
of the masculine plural, for which com- 
pare the writing of GBL in line 15. As a 
parallel to the expression B‘L °>GDDM, com- 
pare ba‘*lé géjim, “lords of the nations’’ 
(Isa. 16:8). 

GpDM is probably to be connected with 
Hebrew g*did and/or Hebrew “guddah, 
both meaning ‘‘band,” “‘troop,”’ the for- 
mer having the special connotation of 
“robber band.”’ 

ii:4. One might read ‘BR instead of “Bp, 
and render ‘‘where no man was crossing to 
Bt MPS,”’ implying that the road to 
BT MPS was impassable because of roam- 
ing bandits. 

ii:8. In spite of the seeming lacuna in- 
dicated in Bossert’s copy, there is no 
break in sense between BNHT and LBNM. 
For a similar instance of a seeming but 
perhaps not actual lacuna, see line 14 be- 
low. The expression NHT LB, “peace of 
mind,” oecurs also in iii:6 and 11. 

ii: 14. On the apparent but perhaps not 
actual break between JS and Br, see note 
on line 8 above. 

iii: 1. For a parallel to the construction 
LM...°D, “from... to,” in LMMS 
W°D MB’J, see e.g. Mic. 7:12. 

iii:3—4. The sentence WBJMTJ °NK °ST 
TK LHDJ DL PLKM is the crux of the inscrip- 


compare 


tion. The translation here chosen by us, 
‘“‘and in my days I gave(?) confidence(?) 
for the rejoicing(?) of the poor(?) of the 
districts,” is only one of half a dozen 
which we took under consideration. Other 
possible interpretations are: °*Sr could be 
taken from the root ®wS, 85, “‘to be 
strong,”’ in picel ‘‘to strengthen,’”’ instead 
of from >°w8, “‘to present,” ‘‘to give,” as 
chiefly in North and South Arabic. 1x 
could be interpreted either as TK<L), 
“‘eonfidence,”’ or TK, “oppression,” from 
the root TWK, TKK, or it might stand for a 
still different word. Instead of Laps, “‘to 
rejoice,” the interpretation in the sense of 
Arabic hudiid, “limits,” “boundaries,” 
should be considered. Furthermore, the 
reading LHRJ, ‘‘to burn (it),”” may also be 
possible. In the phrase pL pLKM, the word 
DL can mean “‘poor’” or “lacking in,” or 
even “sign,” “‘marker,”’ as does Arabic 
dalil. It may be left to further investiga- 
tion to determine whether there is any 
connection between DL PLKM and a pas- 
sage in Macrobius Saturnalia v. 19. 15-31 
on a Sicilian cult near Eryx where there 
were two oracular pools, ‘‘quos incolae 
crateras vocant et nomine Dellos appel- 
lant, fratresque eos Palicorum aesti- 
mant.”’ See Isidore Levy, ‘‘Les dieux sici- 
liens,’’ Revue archéologique, Troisiéme Sé- 
rie, XX XIX (1899), 256-81. The alterna- 
tive translation which we may suggest for 
this difficult sentence is: “and in my days 
I strengthened(?) oppression(?) against 
the burners(?) of the road markers(?) of 
the districts.” 

iii:5. °LM does not stand for the plural 
“gods,” but for the personal god of 
zrwp. Compare the construction H°LM 2 
in line 16. 

Sp° = Hebrew 4dba‘. On the translitera- 
tion, see below. 

iii:8. Observe that wSm °zrwpyJ in this 
line corresponds to wST NK 8M °zTWDJ, 


“and I placed the name of *zrTwp,”’ in 
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line 5 of the parallel inscription on the lion 
published in Karatepe, Volume II, Plate 
XLV. In both iii:8 and iii:15 °zrwos 
seems to stand for the city of °zrwp. 

iii: 14. MrM.t is apparently a hithpa‘el 
participle of the root MLL, “to cut,’ here 
perhaps used figuratively in the sense of 
“injured.” 


LINGUISTIC, EPIGRAPHIC, AND 
HISTORICAL EVALUATION 


The language of the inscription is the 
purest known Phoenician, not “Old Ara- 
maic,’’ as first proposed in Karatepe, I, 
13 ff., and not exactly “Canaanite dialect, 
very similar to Phoenician,’’ as expressed 
in Karatepe, Il, 27. In contrast to the 
Phoenician inscriptions from Zencirli, no 
Aramaic influence has so far been detected 
in our inscription. 

Linguistically the following points of 
interest may be noted: 

The following tenses are used: The per- 
feet, occurring normally with the subject 
preceding the verb, as in W°NK °ZzTWD 
Srn, ‘‘and I, zrwp, placed them’”’ (ii:5); 
WNK °zTWp ‘nTM, “and I, *zTwp, hum- 
bled them’”’ (ii:11); SuHN, “(the gods) 
sent me”’ (iii:9). The present tense is 
evidenced, for example, in sSr‘, ‘‘he fears’’ 
(iii:2). Such forms as WBN NK, “and I 
built”’ (ii: 1 and passim) could possibly be 
explained as historical present, expressed 
by the participle followed by the subject. 
However, the interpretation as participle 
does not fit in the case of W°N °nK, ‘‘and I 
humbled” (ii:8), where pi‘el is expected, 
nor in such cases as JRDM °NK JSBM °NK, 
“I brought them down, I settled them”’ 
(ii: 11-12), which are clearly in jif<l. 

The causative is regularly expressed by 
the jifal, as in srpm, sSpm, “I brought 
them down, I settled them” (ii:11—12, 
etc.). 

The plural of the masculine noun ends 
regularly in M, as in @BiM, “frontiers” 


(ii:2); mq, ‘‘places”’ (ii:2); 
“‘bad men”’ (ii:3); etc. 

The definite article H is used rarely and 
irregularly, as in HMLKM, “the kings” 
(1:10); Hqrr z, “this town’ (iii:7 and 
14~—15); HLM z, “‘this god”’ (iii: 16). 

The possessive pronominal suffix of the 
first person singular is J, as in p‘Ms, “‘my 
feet’ (ii:6); Leng, “before me’’ (ii:10); 
GBLJ, “‘my frontiers” (ii:13); Bym7s, “in 
my days” (ii:14-15 and passim). The 
same letter serves also for the third per- 
son singular in MBs, “its setting’ (iii: 1); 
wBNJ, “and I built it’’ (iii:9); LKNJ, “for 
its being” (iii:11). The objective pro- 
nominal suffix of the first person singular 
is N, as in SLHN, “they sent me” (iii:9). 
The third person plural is expressed either 
by NM, as in 8rnM, “I placed them”’ (ii: 5); 
LSBTNM, “for their dwelling’’ (ii:7); 
LBNM, “their heart’’ (ii:8); or by M alone, 
as in ‘ntTM, “I humbled them”’ (ii:11); 
grpM, “I brought them down”’ (ii: 11-12); 
s8BM, ‘‘I settled them”’ (ii: 12). 

From the epigraphic point of view the 
forms of the signs of our inscription closely 
resemble those of the well-known inscrip- 
tions from Zencirli. It would seem prema- 
ture at the present time to offer any spec- 
ulations as to the exact chronological rela- 
tionship between the two groups of in- 
scriptions. However, it may not be with- 
out interest to note that the signs K and M 
of our inscription are more developed, 
and therefore younger, .than the corre- 
sponding signs in the older Zencirli texts. 
The sign Q corresponds in form to the @ 
of the older Zencirli inscriptions, in con- 
trast to a more developed Q in the later 
texts from Zencirli. Our inscription can 
thus be dated roughly to about 800 B.c. 

Scriptio plena is evidenced in the spell- 
ing of qsur (ii:2) as against gsr (ii:12), 
and perhaps of °zTwos (iii:8 and 15) as 
against >zTwD (ii: 5, ete.). 

The sign here transliterated as § corre- 


SM RM, 
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sponds normally to the Hebrew shin, but 
(1:5, 
etc.). It probably stands for a simple s in 


also to gin in SB‘, “abundance’’ 


the spelling of BL KRNTRJS (i11:16, etc.), 
where the ending JS may express the nor- 
mal Indo-European gentilic formation 
ios or tas. With due caution it may be 
suggested that the remaining KRNTR cor- 
responds to the classical Kelenderis, the 
name of a city situated on the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea in Cilicia Tra- 
cheia. The change of the first r to / could 
sasily be due to dissimilation because of 
the second r. 

For the historical evaluation of the in- 
scription, the following facts may be ob- 
served: 


The author of the inscription is a man 
called °zrwp (or °zTWDJ), Whose name was 
interpreted as Asitawandas by Bossert,? 
presumably on the basis of parallel hiero- 
glyphic Hittite inscriptions, hitherto un- 
published. 

According to Karatepe, I1, 27, >zrwp is 
said to be “‘the king of Danuna,”’ on the 
basis of column i:1 ff. Even though it is 
not yet clear whether the title MLK DNNJM 
in 1:3 refers to the °zrwp mentioned in 


2In Archaeological Neu 
1948), p. 59 


sletter, No. 8 (February 27 
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line 1, the context in ii:7 makes it very 
natural to take the DNNJM to be the sub- 
jects of *zrwp. As noted by Bossert, Kara- 
tepe, 11, 27-28, the DNNJM were mentioned 
in one of the Zencirli inscriptions as the 
enemies of Kilamuwa. 

As to other geographic names, “MQ °DN 
(ii: 15; iii:7 and 12) and °Rs “MQ DN (iii: 
13) refer clearly to the plain of Adana, 
situated on the banks of the Saros in the 
fertile region of Cilicia Pedias. Br mps 
(ii:4 and iii:12) means “the house of 
mpS,”’ and it evidently corresponds to the 
Mopsuhestia, modern Misis, 
situated on the Ceyhan River. 


classical 


[Since the above article was sent to press 
two articles dealing with our inscription have 
appeared: J. Friedrich, “Eine altphénizische 
Inschrift aus Kilikien,” in Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, XXIV (1948), 76-79; and C. H. 
Gordon, “Phoenician Inscriptions from Kara- 
tepe,”’ in the Jewish Quarterly Review, XX XIX 
(1948), 41-50. From the former we accept the 
interpretation “to fear” instead of our “to be 
confused,” “to look for help,” for the words 
nSt*m and JS8r< in iii:2; from the latter article 
we accept the interpretation of SLHN LBNT in 
ili:9 as “‘they sent me to build” in preference 
to our “an altar of incense.”’ For the rest we 
stand by our former interpretations.] 


UNIVeRsiTy OF CHICAGO 
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TWO PLACE NAMES OF HELLENISTIC PALESTINE 


EMIL G. 


I, BASKAMA IN GILEAD 


FTER Trypho, the usurper on the 
Seleucid throne, had treacherous- 
ly seized the Maccabean leader 

Jonathan at Ptolemais-Akko in 142 B.c., 
he invaded the Judean hill country from 
the coastal plain and came to Adora—the 
Adoraim of II Chron. 11:9—to the west 
of Hebron.' He sought to bring relief to 
the Akra at Jerusalem, which the Macca- 
beans were trying to starve out, but in 
this purpose he was thwarted by a deep 
snowfall. So, states I Macc. 13:23, he de- 
parted and went to Galaaditis-Gilead. 
When he drew near Baskama, he executed 
Jonathan and then proceeded to his own 
city, ie., Antioch. 

How did Trypho get to Gilead from the 
vicinity of Hebron? Grimm, in his com- 
mentary, asserts that Trypho must have 
gone around the southern end of the Dead 
Sea and up through Moab.’ If the snow- 
fall was as heavy as described, it does not 
seem likely that the descent to the Arabah 
was very inviting. Josephus,’ who had no 
other source of information than I Macca- 
bees for these events, uses his historical 
imagination here and arrives at a differ- 
ent theory, which Grimm rejects. Jose- 
phus conceives of Trypho as retreating 
back up the coastal plain. ““Reaching Coe- 


lesyria,”’* he says, “he hurriedly invaded 


Modern Dira. Tell Beit Mirsim belongs to the 
inhabitants of this town: cf. BASOR, No. 23 (1926), 
p.3 

? Fritzsche-Grimm, K urzyefasstes exregetisches Hand- 
buch zu den Apokryphen, 3. Teil (1853), ad loc. On the 
roads down to the Arabah, cf. Alt in Palaestinajahr- 
buch, XXX (1934), 20 ff 

* Ant. xiii. 209 

‘ This term is used here in the sense of the region of 
Damascus and the areas south of it dominated by that 
city. Cf. Kahrstedt, Syrische Territorien in hellenis- 
tischer Zeit (1926), p. 96 (“‘Abh. d. Ges. d. Wiss., Goet- 
tingen,"’ N.F. XIX, Heft 2) 


KRAELING 


Galaaditis, where he killed Jonathan and 
ordered that he be buried and then re- 
turned to Antioch.’’ The Greek phrase 
rendered “hurriedly” shows that Jose- 
phus himself realizes that Trypho was 
traveling to an out-of-the-way district 
and that there was no discernible cause 
for the journey. Under either theory— 
that of Josephus or of Grimm—Trypho 
was taking a circuitous route. The matter 
is made no more plausible by his ‘“‘drawing 
near Baskama’’ and executing Jonathan 
at that point. One would expect the men- 
tion of some important, well-known town 
here, to say the least. The places of Gilead 
are not numerous and there is among 
them none whose name might conceivably 
be corrupted into ‘‘Baskama.”’ Further- 
more, some reason for killing Jonathan 
there would seem to be in order 

The first question to be raised is: Do we 
stand on firm ground with “‘Galaaditis”’ in 
I Maccabees and Josephus? What has al- 
ready been said about the seemingly pur- 
poseless journey to an out-of-the-way lo- 
cality by a roundabout road suggests that 
doubt on that score is not entirely out of 
place. Let us suppose for a moment that 
the Greek Galaaditin is an error for Gali- 
laian in I Macc. 13:22. It would have to 
be a very old error (though probably with- 
in the Greek textual transmission), be- 
cause Josephus already read it that way. 
There is, however, another example of 
such an error. Thus, in I Macc. 9:2, we 
read that Bacchides marches in the direc- 
tion of Galgala (i.e., Gilgal) and then en- 
camps near Arbela. In place of “Galgala”’ 
several Greek codices and the Syriac ver- 
sion read ‘“‘Gilead.’”’ Grimm even accepts 
the latter as preferable and erroneously 
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connects this Arbela with the one in 
Transjordan.’. But Josephus evidently— 
and rightly—read “‘Galilee”’ for “Gilead.” 
Obviously, Gilead and Galil, like Gilgal 
and Galil, could readily be confused.* It is 
thus by no means unreasonable to suspect 
that this was the case here. If we suppose 
that Trypho went up the coast to Galilee, 
then we are relieved of the necessity of 
accounting for a seemingly unnecessary 
journey to Gilead. According to Josephus, 
Bell. iii. 35, the Galilee of his time extended 
to the territory of Ptolemais and Mount 
Carmel.’ Indeed, he asserts that previous- 
ly the Carmel area itself had belonged to 
Galilee. Clearly, then, Trypho would have 
journeyed to Galilee if he went back in the 
direction of Ptolemais, whence he had 
come. Can we find a Baskama in that 
neighborhood? 

Under the impression that Baskama lay 
east of the Jordan, several scholars have 
attempted identifications. On the basis of 
Josephus’ shorter form “Baska’”’ (which, 
however, is not to be relied upon against 
the better form of I Maccabees), Bevenot 
compared a Bazik northeast of the Lake 
of Tiberias. Abel, rightly rejecting this 
view, makes the suggestion that Baskama 
represents a B.(beth) Shiqmah, “House of 
the Sycamore.’’* He finds a place with the 
Arabic name el Gummeizeh, “the Syca- 
more,’’ where one venerates a Sheh Ragal, 
in the same general territory northeast of 
the Lake of Tiberias. No archeological in- 
formation concerning the occupation of 
these places in Hellenistic times is ad- 
duced. The identifications are inadmis- 
sible in any case because the places are 

5 Of. op. cit., ad loc. 

* On the confusion of Gilgal and Galil, cf. the re- 
marks of Abel, ‘‘Topographie des campagnes maccha- 
béennes,"’ Revue biblique, XXXIV (1924), 382. 

7 Gaba is mentioned as lying close to the border 
On the location of this town, cf. Alt, ‘‘Die Reiterstadt 
Gaba,” ZDPV, LXII (1939), 3-4. 

* Abel, Géographie du Palestine, If (1938), 261. 
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far to the north of Gilead—and the men- 
tion of Gilead is the only reason for look- 
ing for the locality in Transjordan. But 
the etymological suggestion of Abel 
(which was also proposed to me inde- 
pendently by Torrey) is valuable. I would, 
however, explain the initial b of “Bas- 
kama” not as an abbreviation for the 
word beth, but as the Hebrew preposition 
after a verb. The translator of I Macca- 
bees from Hebrew into Greek apparently 
took the b as part of the place name be- 
cause the verb could be used without that 
preposition.? The Hebrew of I Mace. 
13:23, then, may well have been wayyig- 
gash b*Shiqmah. 

The solution of the difficulty now be- 
comes easy. In the vicinity of Haifa, and 
hence within Galilee, there existed a city 
which is called Sykaminos by Eusebius, 
Sykaminon polis by Strabo, Sykaminon by 
Ptolemy, Sycaminum by Pliny. Its Semit- 
ic name was Shiqgmonah, but it is some- 
times called Shigmah because of a sacred 
sycamore that gave it cultic importance." 
If Trypho executed Jonathan as he drew 
close to Shiqmah-Sykaminos (perhaps 
even at the sacred sycamore itself), the 
explanation for the act, which would be 
puzzling if it had been carried out in Gil- 
ead, is simple. Doubtless Trypho’s ships 
lay in Haifa harbor and he was about to 
embark and return swiftly and com- 
fortably to Antioch. This becomes quite 
probable when we recall that Ptolemy 

* The Greek word used here can stand for several 
different Hebrew verbs, but garab or nagash are the 
most likely equivalents. The latter is preferable, since 
it can be construed with the preposition 5, as Isa 
65:5 shows, or it can take a direct object. The trans- 
lator of I Maccabees, we suggest, assumed the latter, 
more common construction to be the intended one, 
and so took the } as part of the name. But the Hebrew 
writer may have had good reason for the use of the 


preposition b) here—it suggested the nuance of close 
proximity to the point referred to 

1 Cf. Klein, Beitraege zur Geschichte und Geographit 
Galilaea’s (1909), p. 89; Neubauer, La Géographie du 
Talmud (1868), p. 197; also the valuable remarks of 
Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu (1919), p. 105. 
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VIII Lathuros, intervening in Palestine 
at the time of Alexander Jannaeus’ siege of 
Ptolemais (103 B.c.), landed with his army 
at Sykaminon." The best harbor on the 
coast was naturally chosen in coming to or 
leaving Palestine."* We may assume that 
Trypho, disgruntled by his failure to ac- 
complish anything in Palestine, executed 
the dangerous Maccabean leader at the 
last moment, before quitting the country. 


Il. PAPYRON 


When the last Hasmonean king, Aris- 
tobulus, pursued the retreating Nabatean 
army of Aretas and the Jewish rebels un- 
der his brother Hyreanus, who had in- 
vested Jerusalem but had been ordered by 
the Roman general Scaurus to give up the 
siege, he is said to have defeated them at 
Papyron.'* Ralph Marcus, in his note on 
the Josephus passage, mentions only one 
suggestion of a general nature as to where 
this place is to be sought: somewhere in 


the Jordan Valley near Jericho.'* But the 
retreating army no doubt took the regu- 
lar road over the river, since its direction 
of retirement was toward Philadelphia- 
Amman. It seems unlikely that there 
could have been a town of Papyron at the 
Jordan crossing without our ever hearing 


of it. A pursuing force, furthermore, 
would not have had a very good oppor- 
tunity to attack here, as the retreat of so 
many men would be long drawn out and 
covered by rear guards. 

'! Ant. xiii. 332 

" The identification of Shiqmonah with Tell es 
Semak, adopted by Ralph Marcus in a note on this pas- 
sage in his translation (‘Loeb Classical Library’’), is 
uncertain. Cf. already Dalman in Palaestinajahrbuch, 
XVIII-XIX (1922-23), 19; and Galling, ‘* Die syrisch- 
palaestinische Kueste nach Pseudo-Skylax,’’ ZDPV, 
LXI (1938), 79 ff 

' Ant. xiv. 33 

‘Schlatter, Geschichte Israels von Alexander bis 
Hadrian (1925), p. 393. The papyrus plant, from 


which the name is derived, is found there, of course, 
but it is also found in many other places 


The Greek Papyron is presumably 
translated from a Semitic word. The most 
natural equivalent is Sif. We hear of a 
place called “Suph” in Deut. 1:1. Unfor- 
tunately, the text there represents a com- 
bination of divergent localizations.” The 
main statement is that Moses spoke on 
the other side of the Jordan. The words 
“in the wilderness over against Suph” 
give no clear indication of the area the 
secondary statement has in mind; the 
word ‘“‘wilderness’’ could be used in a gen- 
eral sense or in a specific sense. In the lat- 
ter case it would refer to the Arabah and 
would signify a latitude south of the Dead 
Sea. The matter becomes further compli- 
cated by the other place names referred to 
in that passage, which may have still an- 
other area in view. The similar name “‘Su- 
phah” in Num, 21:14, in the poetic quo- 
tation from the Book of the Wars of Yah- 
weh, ‘‘Waheb in Suphah and the brooks of 
the Arnon,” suggests that we need not 
look as far south as the Arabah for Suph 
but may seek it near the Arnon (Wadi 
Mojib). Musil refers to a Siifa south of 
Madeba, which Glueck does not seem to 
mention.'® Only a visit to the site could 
determine whether an ancient Papyron 
could have lain here. But, on general 
grounds, a pursuit of the Nabatean army 
to this vicinity and an attack on it after 
it thought itself safe, like the attack on 
the Midianites, Judg. 8:11, would be well 
within reason. No matter how uncertain 
the location of the biblical Suph, it would 
appear that Papyron and Suph ought to 
be associated. 


Brooxiyn, New York 


“Of. Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstaemme (1906), p. 376. 


‘* Musil, Arabia Petraea, I (1907), 211; Glueck, 
Explorations in Eastern Palestine (““AASOR,” Vols. 
XIV-—XV [1934--35}) 
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Tell en-Nasbeh. Vol. I: Archaeological and His- 
torical Results. By CHester CHARLTON 
McCown, with contributions by James 
MUILENBURG, JosEPH CARSON WAMPLER, 
DirerricH von BoruMer, and MARGARET 
Harrison. Pp. xxiv+332+74 figs.+112 
pls. Vol. Il: The Pottery. By Josern Car- 
son WAMPLER, with a chapter by C. C. 
McCown. Pp. xvi+186+90 pls. Berkeley 
and New Haven: Palestine Institute of 
Pacifie School of Religion and American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1947. Vol. I, 
$12.00; Vol. IT, $8.00; both volumes to- 
gether, $18.75. 

During the years 1926-35 the late W. F. 
Badé, Professor of Old Testament at Pacific 
School of Religion (Berkeley, California), 
carried out five successful campaigns of exca- 
vation at Tell en-Nasbeh, an outstanding 
mound on the main highway nine kilometers 
north of the walled city of Jerusalem. The 
reviewer took an intense interest in this under- 
taking from the start, having proposed it to 
Badé originally, having taken an active part 
in the original negotiations and plans, having 
visited the site many times during the course 
of the excavation (except in 1927, when he was 
on sabbatical leave in America), and having 
helped see the project through preparatory 
stages of compilation and publication. He 
therefore welcomes this opportunity to review 
the finished work. 

The late Dean Badé was a many-sided 
personality, interested in everything intel- 
lectual and human. Thanks to his boyhood on 
the farm and his manhood 
mountaineering and “roughing it’ in the 
wilderness, he possessed a marvelous physical 
constitution. When he first visited Palestine 
in 1926 he was already fifty-five, and he was 
approaching sixty-five when he returned to 
America after the end of the fifth and last 
campaign. Few younger men could have stood 


avocation of 


such prolonged strain without cracking, but 
Badé seemed to be made of iron. However, his 
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heart could no longer function normally, and he 
died suddenly in the year after his retirement 
from active excavation. 

It is probably impossible for a busy teacner, 
administrator, and public figure in middle life, 
no matter how gifted, to master the details of 
Palestinian archeology, especially the elusive 
pottery of the Holy Land. Badé was no excep- 
tion in this respect. However, he was fortunate 
in his advisers, among whom Dr. Clarence 8. 
Fisher, eminent archeologist and ceramic ex- 
pert, ranked easily first. He was also fortunate 
in the devoted and loyal service of his assist- 
ants, especially J. Carson Wampler, who 
shares the responsibility for the two present 
volumes with C. C. MeCown. Thanks to Dr. 
Fisher and to the trained Egyptian surveyors 
and overseers who were furnished through 
Fisher’s intermediation, the surveys and plans 
are as accurate as Labib Sorial and William 
Gad could make them. Methodical filing of re- 
sults and systematic recording and photog- 
raphy made the dig a model of its kind. Stratig- 
raphy suffered somewhat from the fact that 
there was only occasionally a visitor who knew 
his pottery chronology, but since there were 
only a few periods of occupation in the site, 
there is much less scope for error than in many 
other sites. We should like to have a better 
ceramic control of the chronology of the forti- 
fications, but the latter can be dated approxi- 
through typological considerations, 
aided occasionally by observations of Pére 


mately 


Vincent. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether better knowledge of the potsherds 
would have contributed appreciably to fix the 
chronology of public or private buildings, since 
nearly all of these which were preserved at all 
had been destroyed to below floor level. This 
naturally means that such finds as were made 
between the foundation walls have at most 
a value as terminus a quo, since most of them 
(aside from occasional intrusions from above 
after destruction) must antedate the building 
of the structure in question. 
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As for individual finds, the standard of 
completeness in recording and of adequate 
photography and drafting set here can hardly 
be surpassed. We are safe in assuming that 
virtually nothing which was dug up by the 
workmen (who were carefully supervised and 
who received generous bakhshish for indi- 
vidual finds) has been lost. Some of the most 
interesting pieces would undoubtedly have 
escaped the attention of most excavators. 

The archeological and biblical worlds are 
profoundly indebted to Dean C. C. MeCown 
for his unselfish devotion to the arduous task 
of publishing Badé’s discoveries. Most of us 
felt after the latter’s death that the finds would 
be lost, for all practical purposes. Actually 
nothing significant has been lost: thanks to the 
extraordinary industry of McCown and 
Wampler, backed by the loyal support of Mrs. 
Badé and other friends, we have an exemplary 
publication, of which American scholarship 
can be justly proud. These beautiful volumes, 
priced at a surprisingly moderate level, con- 
tain a wealth of data, which will long con- 
tribute to our steadily increasing knowledge 
of Palestinian archeology. Such publications 
as this will make it possible for biblical archeol- 
ogy to flourish in spite of the singularly un- 
favorable era which has begun in the unhappy 
Holy Land itself. 

In three packed chapters (I, 13-49), Muil- 
enburg discusses the problem of the identifica- 
tion of the site, the history of the century-long 
debate as to the location of Mizpah, and the 
story of the latter, which played so important 
a rdle in the history of Israel. His treatment of 
the complex subject is thorough and fair, and 
the reviewer is willing to concede that the odds 
now favor the identification of Tell en- 
Nasbeh with Mizpah. If he still doubts the 
identification, preferring to locate ancient 
Ataroth of the Archites here, it is for archeo- 
logical and documentary reasons which cannot 
be discussed in this review. Since this treat- 
ment was written there have been few perti- 
nent studies; note especially G. Ernest Wright 
in the Biblical Archaeologist, X, 69-77, and 
H. L. Ginsberg in BASOR, No. 109, pp. 21-22 
(on Mgh as an abbreviation of M sph—possible 


but not very convincing). 


Turning next to the pottery, Mr. Wampler 
and Dean McCown must be complimented on 
an exceedingly thorough treatment, which will 
be a mine of data for future students. It is true 
that many of the vases which are compared 
with the Nasbeh material in Wampler’s Ap- 
pendix A (II, 69-119) are not really compar- 
able, and that some of the dates given by 
other archeologists are no longer reliable. The 
critical student will not be hurt by such com- 
parisons, since the bulk of the matter is de- 
pendable. Moreover, since each tomb or homo- 
geneous deposit offers many pieces with which 
comparisons may be made, the net result is 
nearly always correct. Thus the oldest clear 
deposit is unquestionably that of Cave Room 
68 (McCown, I, 68), which belongs to the 
Late Chaleolithic (approximately the third 
quarter of the fourth millennium). It may be 
added that much of the sherd material with 
molded or notched ornament in Volume II, 
Plate 85 (note especially the herringbone 
notching) belongs to Late Chalcolithic. When 
the earliest strata of Beth-yerah on the Sea of 
Galilee and the foreign pottery from Ma‘ddeh, 
south of Cairo (my knowledge of which I owe 
to the kindness of Mustafa ‘Amr Bey) have 
been published, it will be time systematically 
to attack the problem of classifying the 
ceramic industries of Palestine between the 
end of Ghassulian and the beginning of Early 
Bronze I. In the meantime, valuable contribu- 
tions toward this goal have been made by Pére 
Roland de Vaux’s publication of the first cam- 
paigns of excavation at Tell el-Far‘ah, north- 
east of Nablus (Revue biblique, 1947), and by 
Nelson Glueck’s description of typical sherds 
from a number of rich early sites in northern 
Palestine. The reviewer doubts whether there 
was any prolonged occupation of the site by 
sedentary dwellers after the end of the fourth 
millennium. Early Bronze | is very well repre- 
sented by Tombs 5 and 6; as is now well 
known, it antedates the First Egyptian 
Dynasty, and its close may therefore be dated 
at latest before the twenty-ninth century B.c., 
and at earliest a century or two earlier (unless 
one wishes to fly in the face of probability and 
adopt some still higher Egyptian chronology!). 
There are a few later tombs, but in general 
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there is scarcely anything on the site between 
the early third millennium and the last two 
centuries of the second. 

In retrospect it is curious to observe the 
persistent impression which all archeologists 
(including the reviewer) have had that the 
mound was a Bronze Age site. Before excava- 
tion this impression was produced by the char- 
acteristic shape of a low, truncated cone and 
sporadic finds of early sherds (Early Bronze 
Age and very early Iron Age); after the exca- 
vation had begun it was apparently confirmed 
by the discovery of massive fortifications (not 
cyclopean, however), as well as by intermittent 
reports of Bronze Age finds. Gradually it be- 
came evident that this impression was the re- 
sult of a complex series of reactions on the part 
of visitors to the excavation, under cireum- 
stances where no specialist could possibly see 
more than a fraction of the evidence uncovered 
during all four campaigns. In view of this 
obscure situation the reviewer, for example, 
decided not to attempt any evaluation of the 
ceramic chronology until the final publication ; 
for fifteen years (1932-47) he avoided making 
any general statements on the subject. 

Though we cannot fully explain why such 
an attractive hilltop, over a respectable spring, 
remained untenanted for nearly two millennia, 
we may point out that it lay almost exactly in 
the middle of a straight line joining Bethel 
and Gibeon, three miles as a bird flies from 
each. Both towns were strong walled fortresses; 
Bethel was occupied almost continuously from 
the twenty-second or twenty-third century on, 
while Gibeon (which has not yet been exca- 
vated) was apparently occupied during most of 
the same period. Both had much better 
springs, and they were too near one another to 
give scope for a walled fortress between them. 

The first phase of the Iron Age is well at- 
tested by pottery remains from the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries B.c. The following illustra- 
tions must suffice. Philistine pottery is illus- 
trated by some sixty sherds (reproduced in 
Vol. II, in PL. 80 or Pl. 85, or in both), which 
must all be dated between about 1150 and 
1000 B.c., mostly in the eleventh century, since 
no clear archaic examples are recorded. An- 
other good leitfossil is the small pyxoid jar 
with two tilted horizontal lug-handles (illus- 
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trated in Vol. 11, Pl. 74, as “squat two-handled 
vases”). On this type compare the reviewer's 
discussion in Tell Beit Mirsim, III, 5-7 (too 
recent to be utilized by Wampler in the 
present volume). No. 1688 on Plate 74, though 
of gritty paste and unpainted, carries on Late 
Bronze imitations of Mycenaean prototypes 
very well with regard to form; compare two 
examples, both painted, from the thirteenth 
century, in Tell Beit Mirsim, I, Pl. 44:4 and 
47:9 (ef. pp. 4445). This piece cannot well be 
dated later than the twelfth century, while the 
two following vases, Nos. 1689 and 1690, have 
excellent parallels in Megiddo VI, Shiloh, ete., 
from the eleventh century B.c. 

We limit ourselves to one more example, but 
it is very significant: the collared-rim store 
jar (pithos), which the reviewer has frequently 
mentioned in the past, since it came into use 
in the first half of the twelfth century and died 
out in central Palestine (Bethel, Shiloh, Ai, 
Gibeah) between the middle of the eleventh 
century and the time of Saul; its scope was 
thus roughly from 1175 to 1125 B.c. in this 
area. The whole question will be discussed in 
detail in the Bethel volume, now in prepara- 
tion. Specimens from Tell en-Nasbeh appear, 
for example, in Volume II, Plate 2, Nos. 22-24, 
26, 28, all probably from the eleventh century, 
since the archaic true collar has been replaced 
by the broken type. The type which replaced 
the collared rim at Gibeah and Bethel appears 
on Plate 1 as No. 8. 

In view of the preceding examples, which 
could easily be multiplied, there can be no 
doubt that the resettlement of the site goes 
back well into the twelfth century, becoming 
intensive in the eleventh. The reviewer has 
not found the slightest indication of an occupa- 
tion of any kind in the preceding Late Bronze 
Age (thirteenth century). A very few scattered 
sherds of Late Bronze (Wampler, I, 180) are 
exceptions which prove the rule. 

On the comparative chronology of the 
superb Iron Age gateway of Tell en-Nasbeh, 
compare the reviewer's detailed treatment in 
Tell Beit Mirsim, III, 17-19, too recent to be 
used in the volumes before us, though referred 
to in the footnotes. In general, McCown’s 
treatment of fortifications and constructions 
(I, 189-232) is very good, with ample com- 
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parative data where they are available. The 
date of the massive city wall about 900 B.c. is 
established; it is a pity that the date of its 
destruction remains unknown, since it would 
be a matter of considerable historical interest. 
A final destruction about 587 remains most 
probable (McCown, I, 203), but we cannot be 
sure whether or not this was preceded by one 
or more partial destructions. 

Thanks to the fact that there was an im- 
portant sixth-century occupation at Bethel 
after the final destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, we can say confidently that Tell 
en-Nasbeh was abandoned during most of this 
century, since the Bethel pottery in question is 
conspicuous by its absence. If this was the site 
of Mizpah we may place its abandonment be- 
tween 585, when Gedaliah was probably 
killed, and some time at the end of the sixth or 
the beginning of the fifth century. An abun- 
dance of imported Greek ware, stamped jar 
handles, and other evidence, shows that the 
site was occupied through the Persian period 
but that the population decreased rapidly dur- 
ing the fourth century. There is no evidence for 
an occupation after the early Ptolemaic period ; 
the few later coins may have been dropped by 
casual squatters. 

It would be interesting to comment on 
many individual finds, but we have exhausted 
our space. In concluding this overlong review, 
we again congratulate McCown and his aids 


on a splendid memorial to Dean Badé and a 


valuable contribution to Palestinian archeol- 
ogy. 

W. F. ALaricut 
Jokns Hopkins University 


The Pleistocene Period: 1ts Climate, Chronology 
and Faunal Successions. By Freperick E. 
ZeuneER. (“Ray Society Series,’’ No. 130.) 
London: Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 1945. Pp. 
xli+322. 42s. 

Dating the Past: An Introduction to Geochronol- 
ogy. By Freperick E. Zeuner. London: 


Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1946. Pp. xviii+444. 
30s. 


Glacial Geology and the Pleistocene Epoch. By 
Ricwarp Foster Firnr. New York: Wiley 
& Sons, Ine., 1947. Pp. xviii+589. $6.00. 


These three volumes are concerned with the 
range of time in which the physical evolution 
of mankind was completed to its present stage. 
The authors are both professional geologists, 
but their treatments go beyond geology alone. 
The volumes contain a general statement on 
the whole ecology of Pleistocene times. It is 
fair to say that these books give, in broad out- 
line, the present status of our knowledge con- 
cerning the whole environmental background 
against which the drama of humanity began. 

Flint’s Preface is dated 1945, hence neither 
of the Zeuner volumes was available when his 
book was written. This is unfortunate, since 
Zeuner is a staunch crusader for one particular 
theoretical explanation of the causes of cli- 
matic fluctuation (and of glaciations and inter- 
glacial periods) within the Pleistocene. Zeuner 
is a clear and persuasive writer, but the text in 
both of his volumes is well steeped in the the- 
ory which he champions. It would have been 
good to have had Flint’s ideas on the subject in 
greater detail. 

The theory which Zeuner has adopted is 
that of Milutin Milankovitch: that the changes 
in Pleistocene climate were due to fluctuations 
in the amount of solar radiation which reached 
the earth’s surface. On the basis of certain 
known inequalities and perturbations of the 
earth’s orbit, Milankovitch was able to pre- 
pare curves showing the varying amounts of 
solar radiation which have reached the earth 
during the last million years. Milankovitch 
himself was struck by the similarity between 
his solar radiational curves and curves which 
had been plotted from other types of evidence 
to show the glacial and climatic fluctuations 
throughout the Pleistocene epoch. Zeuner has 
taken much further the assumption that the 
phenomena expressed by the Milankovitch 
solar radiational curves had a direct relation- 
ship with the glacial and climatic fluctuations. 
Now, Milankovitch’s curves are plotted 
against time. Thus the assumption that solar 
radiational fluctuations cause climatic change 
leads to a dating for Pleistocene glacial and 
climatic events—hence, a “geochronology.” 
If it were possible to accept this theory at its 
face value, the prehistorian would have avail- 
able the following time scale, in terms of the 
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Alpine glaciations (and of Zeuner’s abbrevia- 
tions for these glaciations, in his own nomen- 
clature) :' 


Wiirm 3 (L Gl,) 
Wiirm 2 (L Gh) 
Wiirm 1 (L Gh) 


Riss 2 (P Gl.). 
Riss 1 (P Gl) 
Mindel 2 (Ap Gl.) 
Mindel 1 (Ap Gl,) 
Giinz 2 (E Gh) 
tiinz 1 (E Gl,) 


25,000 
72 ,000 
115,000 
187 ,000 
230 ,000 
435 ,000 
476 000 
550 ,000 
590 ,000 


Not many geologists have accepted Zeuner’s 
assumption as a valid one. Flint’s volume, al- 
though it was written before Zeuner presented 
his position in detail in The Pleistocene Period 
and Dating the Past, includes some of the de- 
tailed objections to the Zeuner theory. For 
one thing, it may be noted from the above list- 
ing that Zeuner reckons there were two stages 
for each of the first three glaciations. This fol- 
lows from the use of Milankovitch’s curves. 
Flint claims that there is no geological evi- 
dence on the matter. Sir George Simpson was 
not convinced by the evidence in The Pleisto- 
cene Period itself. In reviewing the volume in 
Nature (No. 3973 [1945], pp. 730-31), he wrote: 
“T cannot refrain from saying that the sup- 
porters of the radiation theory would have 
been in a stronger position if it had been found 
that the first three glaciations had each two 
peaks and the last glaciation three peaks be- 
fore Milankovitch had produced his radiation 
curve and not after .... there are many ques- 
tions of physics involved, and these, as I have 
tried to show elsewhere, give answers which 
are completely opposed to the theory.”’ 

One final point, strongly opposed to 
Zeuner’s position, has appeared since his books 
were written. His theory would require refrig- 
eration of the Northern Hemisphere with 
simultaneous warming in the Southern. The 
Committee on Glaciers (Trans. Amer. Geophys. 
Union, No. 27 [1946], pp. 219-33) has re- 
cently secured evidence that within the last 
eighty years glacial fluctuation in the North- 


' Zeuner has assigned names to the fourfold succes- 
sion of Pleistocene glaciations which are not regional 
in implication thus: Early, Antepenultimate, Penulti- 
mate, and Last glaciations. 


ern and Southern hemispheres has shown close 
synchronization. In the committee’s opinion, 
this fact would rule out the assumption which 
Zeuner champions, although it does not im- 
pugn the mathematical verity of Milanko- 
vitch’s solar radiational curves in themselves, 
So far as this reviewer knows, Zeuner has not 
yet answered the committee’s point. 

All this makes the prehistorian highly un- 
happy; for a moment, there did seem to be a 
fairly precise “geochronology” for the Pleisto- 
cene. Zeuner has taken the trouble to do wide 
as well as up-to-date readings in prehistoric 
archeology and human paleontology. This in- 
formation has been well integrated into his 
whole story, and both his volumes make highly 
useful reference works for the discerning pre- 
historian (even if the dates given in various of 
his tables cannot be immediately accepted). 
This generosity in treating matters close to the 
prehistoric archeology and human paleontol- 
ogy of the Pleistocene does not appear in 
Flint’s volume. His one-page-and-a-table 
treatment of Old World prehistory is, as he 
says himself, “much generalized” and not 
completely up to date. On the other hand, 
Flint may be given directly to students with- 
out qualms; the Zeuner volumes only with 
reservations. Best of all would be to have the 
student read both authors. 

Ropert J. Bratpwoop 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts. By 
Wituiam Henry Parne Hartca. Boston 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
1946. Pp. ix+286+-200 pls. 

The appearance of An Album of Dated 
Syriac Manuscripts by W. H. P. Hatch, whose 
previous works have contributed much to the 
study of Greek paleography, has now put 
Semitic scholarship also in his debt. Such 4 
work has long been a desideratum. Partial 
studies of Syriac manuscripts have been made 
before (e.g., J. B. Silvestre, Paleographie unt- 
verselle [Paris, 1839-41]; W. Wright, Catalogu 
of the Syriac Manuscripts of the British Mw 
seum {London, 1870-72]; E. Tisserant, Speci- 
mina codicum orientalium [Bonn, 1914]; and 
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others), but in Hatch’s volume we have for the 
first time, handily prepared and beautifully 
published, well-selected specimen pages of all 
save one of the dated Syriac codices (Estran- 
gela, Serta, Nestorian, and Palestinian) that 
are known to exist. The missing example, noted 
by Hatch but inaccessible in warring Europe, 
is described in a footnote as an Estrangela 
Gospel said to date from a.p. 945. 

The two hundred specimen pages of Syriac 
writing include examples of manuscripts dat- 
ing from a.p. 411, which is “probably the 
earliest dated codex in any language that is still 
extant’’ until well down in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. All but four are dated by copyist nota- 
tion, and the remainder are rather closely 
datable by internal evidence. Such a full se- 
quence of dated specimens, arranged chrono- 
logically and according to type of script, each 
excerpt accompanied by a brief statement of 
identification and other pertinent facts, in- 
cluding bibliographical references, will be of 
inestimable value in the study of the develop- 
ment of Syriac script and in the dating of hith- 
erto undated Syriac manuscripts. 

Included in the volume is a number of spe- 
cial studies concerning writing materials and 
techniques which will be almost as valuable to 
the Syriae paleographer as the detailed alpha- 
hetic studies. 

At one point (p. 24), in identifying the 
Syriac language, Hatch claims: “{Syriac] is 
nearly related to Aramaic and Palmyrene.”’ 
Since the word “nearly” is ambiguous, it would 
be preferable to state that it is “closely’’ re- 
lated to Aramaic, despite the recurrence of 
that adverb a few sentences later. Indeed, it is 
more desirable not to set Syriac against Ara- 
maic at all but to state that Syriac, like 
Palmyrene, is a dialectical variety of the Ara- 
maic language itself. 

The volume, as befits a work of its impor- 
tance, is excellently printed on good paper with 


fine full-page plates which permit one to see 
the actual size of the script. A series of indexes 
furnishes ail that a scholar could require as an 
aid to the use of such a valuable reference 


we rk : 


Raymonp A. BowMAN 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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Etudes sur le droit palestinien a Vépoque évan- 
gélique. La Constrainte par corps. By RAMON 
SuGRANYES DE Francu. (“Arbeiten aus 
dem iuristischen Seminar der Universitit 
Freiburg.”’) Fribourg: Libraire de |’Uni- 
versité, 1946. Pp. 143. 

Using the Gospel parable of the “Unjust 
Steward” (Matt. 18:23-35) and the passages 
in Matt. 5:25-26 and Luke 12:58-59 on im- 
prisonment for debt as a point of departure, 
and assuming the historical worth of these ac- 
counts, the author of this swmma cum laude 
dissertation surveys the juridical evidence for 
the period of their composition and concludes 
that corporal restraint in public prisons was 
the ordinary form of punishment for civil 
debts in Palestine in New Testament times 
when sums of importance were involved. From 
comparisons with Mosaic and Hellenistic law 
he is led to believe that the latter exerted a 
profound influence upon Palestinian practice 
through general Hellenistic penetration, 
through the need for some uniformity of legal 
procedure involving trade and commerce in 
the Roman Empire, and through the failure of 
Mosaic law to cover all aspects of civil life. The 
Jews, of course, maintained at the same time 
the observance of muck of their traditional re- 
ligious law, although even here, as in the case 
of the prosbolé, Greek names often appear for 
purely Jewish institutions. The author feels 
that it is a common error not to distinguish the 
religious character of life under the Law from 
the ordinary practice of law in temporal 
affairs. 

From his presuppositions and findings De 
Franch concludes that Palestinian practices 
differed from the ancient Hebrew practices 
both in fundamental conceptions and in actual 
operations. Corporal restraint as reflected in 
biblical sources, including the slavery of for- 
eigners, was of economic value; the work in- 
volved paid the debt. And alleviation for Jews 
was provided by the sabbatical year. But in 
early Roman law the debtor was vengefully 
punished as a violator against the social order. 
Both viewpoints had existed among the 
Greeks. In Egypt, where everybody worked for 
the king, imprisonment was apparently at a 
minimum; but there are many gaps in our 
knowledge. A rapprochement of the two views 
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occurred as time went on, and this supposedly 
explains the practice reflected in the New 
Testament passages. 

While it appears valid to assume the general 
similarity of procedure in Palestine and that 
of the oriental empires and Egypt—as, indeed, 
Rostovtzeff and others have indicated—De 
Franch relies too heavily upon the details of 
the Gospel passages as evidence. Yet he ad- 
mits that Luke has modified names and titles 
to suit a Hellenistic environment. His claim 
that koine Greek did not employ douwlos in a 
figurative sense before the Christian use of the 
fourth-fifth century seems in error. Deiss- 
mann, Moulton and Milligan, and Liddell and 
Scott provide several illustrations of such 
usage. Also puzzling is the assertion that in the 
matters under discussion the Jews for the first 
time adopted numerous elements from a 
strange culture without abandoning their an- 
cestral religion. If “strange” means 
Semitic, what about Philistine influence? 

In its discussion of the various aspects of 
the subject, such as the use of pledges or de- 
posits as security for loans, the causes and na- 
ture of servitude of different forms, and the de- 
velopment of the related legal procedures, the 
volume supplements in a valuable way the 
data of such surveys as those of Schiirer (the 
author’s basic guide), Juster (unmentioned), 
and Rostovtzeff, as well as works dealing 
mainly with Palestine. The footnotes also 
provide good though evidently incomplete 
bibliographical guidance. 


non- 


ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 
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Qaragalpag Grammar, Part I: Phonology. By 
Kart H. Mences. Morningside Heights, 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp, 
xviii+ 110. $2.50, 

Dr. Menges originally undertook a com- 
parative historical grammar of the Qaraqalpaq 
and Qazaq languages (two Turkic languages of 
Inner Asia) in four parts: Phonology, Morphol- 
ogy, Syntax, and Glossary. The present vol- 
ume is a translation of the unpublished Ger- 
man original of Part I. It is to be hoped that 
Parts II and III will soon appear. The card 
file for the glossary, Part IV, vanished during 
the author’s departure from Germany; never- 
theless his concluding remavks (p. 101) indi- 
cate that a fourth part may eventually be 
published. 

The study is a contribution toward the 
classification of the Turkic languages. Menges’ 
rich, meticulously arranged material leads him 
to conclude (pp. 100-101) that Qaraqalpaq 
should not be regarded as a separate language, 
but rather as one component of a unit, the 
Qazaq-Qaragalpaq language. Most of the 
volume will interest only specialists, but this 
is distinctly not true of the summary of geo- 
graphical and historical information (pp. 1- 
16), of the author’s remarks on the spread of 
Russian and other European loan words 
among the Quaragqalpags (pp. 79-80), and of 
the excellent map of Soviet Asia (facing p. xvi). 
These all deal directly with a little-known but 
potentially highly important area of the con- 
temporary world. 

L. V. THomas 


Princeton University 





